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Tobacco Crop Under Way 


In Ohio the season in many sec- 
tions has been excessively wet. 
Plants came along finely and, where 
there was no trouble from rotting, 
were im fine condition at the trans- 
planting period. Because of the rain 
there was considerable difficulty in 
leeping the beds im first-class shape, 
and where transplanting was delayed 
because of the excessive wet weather, 
this difficulty was all the greater. A 
large part of the acreage has now 
been set out, however, and with 
warm weather from now on the crop 
will boom. Plants in the field have 
started in nice shape. 

The tobacco crop in Mass section of 
the Connecticut valley has started off 
most auspiciously. Plants came along 
well in the beds. Transplanting has 
been done in good season, and, while 
the late spring has been unusually 
dry, rains came when most needed 
und growers have lLttle to complain 
of. Some of the growers who were 
earliest to get their transplanting 
started were caught by frost, but the 
damage amounted to little. 

The Cuban tobacco company at 
Feeding Hills has already some 150 
icres set out under cloth of their total 
planned of 250 acres, and the rest 
will go in within a few days. Weather 
has mot been quite as wet as they 
would have liked, but rain this week 
gave just what was needed. Fields 
where a green crop was turned under 
show some damage by cutworms, 
which seem to have made _ their 
2ppearance somewhat earlier than 
usual this year. The company is 
gettimg the best of this pest with the 
usual poison bait and expects to use 
four or five carloads of bran in this 
way. 

In Ct the tobacco crop started off in 
gZzood fashion generally, with sood 
beds, some early transplanting, and 
fair conditions thus far. Some grow- 
ers had a portion of their crop set 
out by May 15 and the plants now are 
unusually forward and thrifty. A 
little more rain could have been used 
to advantage, but recent showers, in- 
cluding the excellent rain of last 
Tuesday night, have brought along 
the crop finely. Some growers had 
trouble with mold im the beds, but in 
most cases it was due to faulty han- 
dling and by no means characteristic 
throughout the section, 

Cold, rainy weather in Wis con- 
tinued for so long that the trans- 
planting of the tobacco crop this year 
will be later than the average for 
that state. Beds have been very slow 

in developing, and plants are small. 
A few of the largest growers had 
plans ready and transplanted at the 
usual time, but much the  %Ilarger 
number were caught by the unsatis- 
factory weather conditions. Some of 
these growers had plants large 
enough but the condition of their 
fields was seach that advantage could 
not be takem of the plants when 
ready for transplanting. This is espe- 
cially true around Chippewa Falis. 
where seed beds showed up very 
finely, but weather was too cold for 
transplanting. The acreage in that 
section will be larger than ever as 
several new growers take up this crop 
each year. 


Tohacco Stocks on Hand 


The amount of leaf tobacco suit- 
able for cigar wrappers and fillers in 
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bonded warehouses of the United 
States April 1 was over 6.000.000) 
pounds greater than on the same date ! 
in 1914, according to figures issued 
by the govermment census burestt. 
The figures for April 1 show that 
about 1,000,000 pounds have been 
withdrawn and not replaced = since 
March 1 of this year. The amornnt 
of wrapper im the warehouses is 19% 
larger tham a year ago, and the 
amount of all other types about .2% 
The values of these stoc’=s show 
$29,450,000 in 1915, and $25.655.000 
in 1914, a gaim of 15% The figures 
for the different districts follow - 


Jeaf, suitable fr wrappers..... GSI76F 5.7 ML 
All OCHS oc ccceccccccccceees--K162.529 49.382. 700 
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One experienced Wis tobacco 
grower, H. S. Edler, of the Hussey 
leaf tobacco company, is experiment- 
ing this year with shade grown fo- 
bacco. The phenomenal success of 
this crop in Ct and Mass during the 
last two years has excited the intor- 
est of leaf tobacco growers in all sec- 

















Goodyear Panes Goodyear 


$500,000 Better 


Yet Users Pay $ 


Note these amazing facts: 

Goodyear tires, as built this year, will cost 
us $500,000 more than if built like 1914 
Goodyears. 

That's because of improvements. 

Yet this year’s output will cost our users 
some five million dollars less than if sold at 


1914 prices. 
That's because of a big price reduction, 


made February Ist. It was our third in two 
years, totaling 45 per cent. 


Why Better Tires? 
You ask why we add that half-million 
dollars in face of such reductions. 


We have always added every betterment 
our experts could discover. And we spend 


on research $100,000 


5,000,000 Less 


tras. Five of them are features found in noother 
tire that's built. Others are found in but few. 


Based on current cutput, those extras this 


year will cost us $1,635,000. 


That is, if we omitted our exclusive fea- 


tures, which all others do omit— 


And other protections which most makers 


omi— 


We could probably add to our profits this 


year more than 1%4 million dollars. 


But What of You? 
But Goodyear users would pay. Those 


extras save our users many times the cost 
to us. 
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thick All-Weather tread. Goodyear tires. (2413) 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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More Silos Than Ever Before 


Within three years number of silos doubled---Tremendous increase due to their value in lessening cost of producing 
meat and milk---Most silos in New York---Thousands to be built this year--Popular 


on both beef and dairy farms--Silo estimates---Editorial report 


HIS is the silo age. The man who 
feeds beef or dairy cattle now looks 
forward to a silo for food preserva- 
tion just as earnestly as to his market for 
selling his products. A half century ago 
there was not a single silo in the United 
States. Today they stand everywhere. Even 
a dozen years ago there were so few silos 
that many people were unaware what one 
looked like. Today they are as familiar as 
schoolhouses. 

In no single respect has cattle farming ad- 
vanced so far as in this silo distinction. You 
see, this method of storing corn has well nigh 
become indispensable on farms where low 
cost dairy and beef products are made. The 
silo does for live stock what fruit cans and 
fruit jars do for men. Cows dislike dry corn 
stover fully as much as people dislike unap- 
petizing dried fruit eaten dry. Beside being 
unappetizing, feeding corn stover is a waste- 
ful practice. Some of the blades are eaten, 
but husks and stalks give small resuits in 
the feedlot. In actual practice they are used 
to litter fields or waste away in barnyards. 
The amount of food eaten is but a small part 
of the real value if cut up and stored in a 
silo 

Of course no one claims that silage con- 
tains greater feeding value than the cured 
product. A silo is not a miracle machine for 
injecting more protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat into corn ears or stalks. Indeed not. 
But dried corn stover is unappetizing. Dried 
corn stover is a green vegetable turned 
toward wood. It is a bunch of asparagus, cut 
too late, then old, and the cellulose changed 
from brittle, tasty fiber to wood. But silage 
is the appetizing green product with all its 
juice and flavor present to tickle the palate 
and make glad the taste. Silage is canned 





corn in all its freshness and greenness. Hence, 
corn stored in the silo is wholly eaten; left 
to mature and dry in the field it is largely 
wasted as animal food. 


Corn Stover Versus Silage 


Economy soon pays the cost of a silo. Fully 
half the feeding value of corn is lost if cured 
in the field. If, however, this same corn be 
put in the silo every particle is eaten. The 
silo therefore assists every breeder in taking 
care of a larger number of animals from a 
given area than otherwisé would be possible 
if only the dry product were fed. Still an- 
other point of economy is in the storage. A 
silo is a comparatively cheap structure, hold- 
ing an immense amount of forage, always 
right at hand at feeding time. The labor of 
winter feeding is lessened, and the amount 
of gain in beef or weight of milk is increased. 
Wherever high-class beef animals are raised 
or profitable dairying is carried on there the 
silo is appreciated and its highest and best 
use made a part of the regular routine. 

In order to ascertain the trend of the silo 
movement this journal asked many of its 
readers to determine the number of silos now 
in use in their towns or townships and to 
estimate the number that are likely to be 
built during the coming year. Many of these 
correspondents were so interested that they 
actually counted the number now in use in 
their own townships. Others estimated from 
this basis for their county; and all estimated 
on the number likely to be built from infor- 
mation gleaned by contact with neighbors 
in their own vicinity, in the grange hall, and 
from other various sources. When all of 
these reports were received, the data were 
tabulated. The silo census here alluded to 
is for the states of New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 


Estimated Number of Silos 


State Already built To be built 
ee Te ive eee aoe 49,216 3,920 
Pennsylvania ........22,293 2,479 
New Jersey ........ 499 277 
OO eer 788 48 
nt ere 1,753 331 
0 A ee ee 21,728 4,708 
West Virginia ...... 2,304 715 


On some farms several silos were reported, 
Silos are somewhat like cream separators. A 
farmer is slightly skeptical at first. He has 
been told that a cream separator, for instance, 
is a good thing, but still “from Missouri” in 
mind he decides not to spend much money at 
first. He gets a cheap one, possibly the 
cheapest he can find. But once obtained he 
discovers how economical they are, how much 
butter fat they save, how much less labor is 
required, and he is delighted with his pur- 
chase. With this lesson learned he abandons 
the cheap separator and now buys a high 
grade one, which in turn pleases him still 
more. In like manner is silo experience. 
Often convinced a silo is a good thing, a 
farmer may build a cheap silo with his own 
lumber and his own labor. He at once dis- 
covers its great value and proceeds to build 
another, this time a real good one to last 
for years. So once a silo user, always a silo 
user, if you would succeed with steers and 
cows. 

Silos are built at all times during the year, 
but most largely during July, August, and 
Sertember. Correspondents report that June 
and October are silo building months aiso. 
Of the silos now in. existence the greater 
number of:them have been built within the 

{To Page 4.] 


























Double-Row Cultivators Ready for the Field on Brookside Farm, in Kendall County, Illinois 


The two double-row cultivators shown here, on J. M. Cook’s 
farm, will save a lot of man labor in course of a season, although 
some of our farmers still prefer single-row. Notice in the extreme 
left of the picture a splendid team of mules, which are great favorites 





when it comes to steady pulling. The immense double silo shown 
back of the barn is an interesting type of construction, having the 
chute in the middle between the twp siles. -Never has interest. been 
more keen in the splendid merits of the silo proposition than today. 



































Emergency Hay Crops for Next Winter 
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Wide variety to suit any section--Cowpeas for hay and soil improvement---Combined with sorghum fine forage is 
secured---Sorghum also good alone---Millet, an old-time stand-by, never fails---Soy beans also a coming crop for 
hay and seed---But never neglect corn--Thick plantings make much fodder---Editorial Correspondence 


have promise of 
and stover. 


O's: hay crop will be short 


a good corn crop for silage 


What can I grow to take the place of tim- 
othy or hay during winter’—iJ. P. Long, Ohio. 
We have just moved to this farm, which is in a 
run-down condition. Have 12 acres of corn for 
silo and to husk. I moved here too tate to get 
new seeding and will be short in hay this winter. 
Have seven head of cattle and two horses. Of 
the 16 acres in grass 10 acres are new. Only part 
will yield to amount to anything. What can f 


plant to get hay for this winter?—-\D. W. Schaffer, 


Pennsylvania. 

Can cowpeas and sorghum be combined as a 
crop, how much seed of each, and how late may 
be the planting?—(O. iS. Good, Pennsylvania. 

What crops may I use to supplement my hay 
crop? My clover crop isa failure. I had counted on 
having a big yield: Now that the clover will be 
short, suggest two or three emergency crops to 
go along with silage and other corn.—{D. W. 
Dwyer, New York. 


Our correspondents really want to know 
what crops can be used in emergency as sub- 
stitutes for hay this winter. Evidently each 
of the farms is a live stock farm. Silage is 
mentioned as a feed on three of the farms. 
The indications are that there will be a short- 
age of hay. And now the problem is to grow 
something this summer that will take the 
place of hay. These men are “taking the 
goat by the horns” right at the start. They 
are not waiting until summer is half gone 
before preparing for a winter supply of hay. 
That’s the proper way to do. At this season 
of the year there is ample time to grow sub- 
stitute crops and to get a supply of forage 
sufficient for the needs of the farm. 

In the first place, there are quite a number 
of fodder crops available. Cowpeas may be 
planted anytime during June. Unlike Can- 
adian field peas, which are a cool weather 
plant, cowpeas are a summer or warm weather 
plant. They should never be planted until 
after corn planting time. Wait until the soil 
gets warm, until hot weather has arrived, 
then prepare the ground reasonably good and 
seed the cowpeas. Use from a bushel to a 
bushel and a half to the acre, seeding broad- 
cast or by grain drill. In 65 to 90 days a crop 
will be ready for hay. That means you can 
take the cowpeas off the last of August or 
sometime during September, make them into 
hay for winter use, and then if the soil is in 
ideal condition, to seed clover or wheat, or 
wheat and vetch for feed crop the following 
spring. 

Cowpeas and Sorghum 


Cowpeas will make a very good yield if 
seeded for hay, even on poor land. But if the 
land is poor, some fertilizer should be used, 
not nitrogen necessarily, because cowpeas are 
a nitrogen-gathering plant. Phosphoric acid 
and potash will increase the hay yield. Use a 
mixture from 10) to 200 pounds to the acre, 
depending on the richness of the soil. You 
may be certain that after a crop of cowpeas 
has been grown the land will be more fertile 
than it was before they were grown. Disking 
the stubble into the soil will add some vege- 
table matter; and then the roots hold a good 
deal of nitrogen, and the clean, mellow con- 
dition of the soil will furnish an ideal 
bed for other crops. 

Another excellent emergency hay crop is 
sorghum. The seed may be broadcasted, us- 
ing one to two bushels of seed to the acre. 
Seed may be harrowed or disked into the soil 
Cowpeas are frequently used with sorghum; 
about a half bushel of the cowpeas to the 


seed 


sorghum seeding on each acre. Sorghum 
helps to hold up the cowpeas and a very 
heavy mowing is obtained. For hay pur- 


poses, cut the sorghum when the grain is in 
the dough, using a mower or binder. After 
cutting allow the sorghum to remain on the 
ground until it is partially cured, then rake 
up and store in shocks. Little difficulty is 
encountered in curing, and if good-sized 
shocks are made they will as a rule turn 
water. 


The sorghum hay may therefore be fed 


from the shocks or taken to the barn and 
stored for feeding later; or the hay may be 


stacked or fed directly from the shocks. On 
fairly good land sorghum will make four or 
five tons of cured forage to the acre. 

Another excellent emergency crop is millet. 
This crop, like cowpeas and sorghum, is a 
summer crop and likes warm weather. It 
likes warm soils also. It is frequently seeded 
land, but the crop really requires 
fertile soil. Clay loams are much 
fancied by millet. In moist climates, where 
the summer rainfall is liberal, sandy soils, 
if fairly fertile, will produce abundantly. The 
usual time for seeding is after corn planting, 
or any time during June. 


in poor 
a rather 


Millet, the Old Reliable 


Seed beds should be deep and well pre- 
pared. Millet seeds are small, and therefore 
a thorough preparation of the ground pays. 
About a half bushel to the acre is used for 
seed when the Hungarian, German or common 
millets are grown, but when barnyard varie- 
ties are selected, then three-fourths of a 
bushel may be used. The usual custom is to 
seed broadeast and slightly cover with the 
harrow, although any seeding machine may 
be used. The crop can be cut for soiling in 
about two months. At a period slightly 
longer it will mature a crop of hay. 

In harvesting, cut millet as an ordinary 
hay and then allow to dry out in a swath or 
windrow before storing in the barn, or stack- 
ing. The stems are large and succulent, 
hence some time is necessary for drying out. 
A good practice is to put the millet in shocks 
from the windrows and to let the hay cure in 
these shocks for several days. In warm 
weather there is no difficulty in curing the 
hay, but if the season is against rapid curing 
millet is more difficult te handle than clover. 
Anywhere from two to four tons to the acre 
may be obtained. The Japanese variety 
yields very heavily and is one of the most 
desirable soiling varieties. If fully matured 
this variety is rather coarse to make good 
hay. 

While millet is not generally emploved as 
a regular farm crop it is one of the best crops 
to use in emergencies for meeting a shortage 
of hay. It is a crop usually free from fungus 
pests and insects. Certainly when the hay 
crop is short, no one should hesitate about 
seeding a patch, or even a field of millet. A 
word of caution about millet may be in order: 
it should not be fed te horses. It can be fed 
to any class of cattle with excellent results. 


A crop steadily pushine its way to the 
front is soy beans. Like the cowpea, the soy 
bean wants warm weather and it occupies 


about the same time in coming into maturity. 
The small dwarf varieties will mature in 90 
days; the larger sorts in from 100 to 130 days. 
You can plant beans anytime in early 
June, planting the seed in rows 24 to 30 
inches apart. When planted in rows cultiva- 
tion is necessary. The amount of seed will 
vary from a half bushel to the acre when 
seeded in rows to a bushel or a bushel and 
a half to the acre when seeded broadcast. 

While corn is not a rez! hay crop, never- 
theless it may be used to serve the same pur- 
pose If one has a sod or clover ground to 
plow under the last of June or along the first 
of July he can plant this to corn and get a 
heavy yield of fine forage before frost comes. 
Use the planter, planting the seed 40 to 42 
inches apart if a double-row planter is used. 
When the field has been gone over in this 
way turn around and go back over it again, 
doubling the rows. This puts the rows from 
20 to 21 inches apart. Of course if one uses 
a one-row planter he wiil go over the field 
once, putting the rows 20 to 21 inches apart. 
At this season, the weather being warm and 
if there is moisture in the ground, the plants 
will soon be in rapid growth. 

By first harrowing and then ruaning 


soy 





through the rows with a narrow cultivator, 
once or twice, the weeds will be kept in check 
and no further cultivation will be necessary 
The corn having been planted so closely to- 
gether shades the ground and so cuts the sun- 
light off that weed growth is largely pre- 
vented. This thick planting will not give 
large ear growth, but the stalks will be fine 
and of very high quality. 

The corn can be cut with the mower or corn 
harvester and at maturity stored in the barn 
or stacked during the winter. An excellent 
supply of excellent hay provender is provided. 
The fodder is a very valuable feed, the staiks 
being fine, the leaf growth heavy and the 
small ears and nubbins yielding a very nour- 
ishing food that is much appreciated by all 
classes of live stock. Indeed, a supply of this 
kind of feed is even better than much of the 
timothy hay fed to live stock. 

With this selection of forage crops, one or 
several of them, no difficulty should arise 
about a full supply of hay and forage for 
winter feeding. No live stock farm is or- 
ganized to its highest efficiency if there is tee 
little hay or rough feed. When the hay sup- 
ply is short then heavier grain feeding is 
necessary, and heavier grain means costly 
production, whether it is beef, milk, butter, 
wool or mutton. With the barns filled 
with well-packed mows of hay and forage, 
even stacks outside indicating abundance, 
there will be no empty bellies on the farm. 
When this condition obtains, profit and pros- 
perity abound. 

No farmer should hesitate to convert a 
waste patch of land into an emergency crop. 
That field yielding little or no pasture or 
hay during the summer, which will be plowed 
this fall or winter, should be turned over to 
an emergency crop of millet or sorghum, or 
sorghum and cowpeas, or cowpeas or soy 
beans or fodder corn, not only for immediate 
returns, but to make certain that there will 
be enough roughage feed during the winter 
season. If this is so then the more valuable 
hay from other fields may be marketed at a 
price at any time really higher than in keep- 
ing with its real worth. 


MORE SILOS THAN EVER BEFORE 
{From Page 3.] 

The silo idea is not limited 

According to the 


last three years. 
to the east by any means. 


Orange Judd census made January I, 1914, 
there were 41,535 silos in Wisconsin, 17,340 in 
Illinois, 16,236 in Iowa, 11,500 in Indiana, 
10,812 in Michigan, 6510 in Kansas. In Wis- 


consin 8236 silos were reported built in 1915, 
5202 in Illinois, and in other states in like 
proportion. In capacity the silos range from 
50 to 500 tons each, but 100 to 150 tons cover 
the more average limits. 

The silo has reached its present importance 
because of merit alone. Repeated tests of 
feeders, experiment stations and farmers con- 
sistently show that in the use of silage the 
cost of meat and milk production is decreased, 
and the cattle capacity of the farm increased. 
Here, then, are the real reasons why farmers 
are building silos. 

Discoveries Are Being Made in agriculture 
and methods are being perfected constantly 
the same as in other lines of work, only 
perhaps the progress in agriculture just 
now is a little more rapid than in most 
other lines of work. A good agricultural pa- 
per brings these new discoveries and new 
ideas promptly to the attention of its readers, 
and it would be impossible to estimate the 
advantage that this gives to the regular 
reader. I believe that agricultural graduates 
appreciate the importance of having their 
technical papers the same as the physician or 
engineer.—[R. A. Pearson. 
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to by Unde rwood & Underwood 
If the King of Greece Dies 


his son George, 27, may not succeed to the 
throne. This crown prince’s mother is the 
Kaiser's sister; his fiancee is daughter of 
Rumania's king,who also is of the Hohenzollern 
amily. The Greeks may succeed King Con- 
stantine by his brother Nicholas, who is 
ti-German The Greek election last week 
will restore Venizelos as premier—the ablest 
statesman Greece has had in _ centuries. 
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its meaning, also its relationship to your own life 

















Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Agricultural College Students’ Circus 


at Cornell university caused some indignation among farmers who 
disliked such parody on agriculture. Minnesota agricultural co!lege s 
players tour that state, enacting the drama of the passing of 
the old and the coming of the new in rural life. North Dakota 
has a little theater at her agricultural college, whose good in- 
fluence is wide-spread. ‘“‘Movies’’ are being taken of farm scenes. 















Current Pictures of Human Events 


The short story under each illustration tells 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
Mexico United for Health 


All factions in Mexico united to invite Dr. M. 
M. Garrick of Dallas, Texas, to clean up thet 
country and prevent contagious diseases. This 
was the first get-together of all the fac'ions. 
Other signs indicate that the various interests 
in Mexico are trying to co-operate for a stable 
government, as advised by President Wilson. 
No one on this side wants the United States 
to intervene in Mexico if avoidable with honor. 











Copyright by Brown & Dawson 


Plenty of Food in Market at Hamburg 


Germany. Nearly every European city has its public market place, where consumers meet producers 
and buy their foods direct. Allowing for time such peddling requires. producers sometimes may net 
relatively no more than by the American system of selling through the trade. Yet quite a percentage 
of people over there buy from grocery stores as they do here. Open pub’ic ma: kets are increasing in 
popularity in New York city and the west, and are required in all cities by a new law in Massachusetts. 


One way fcr each producer to net 








moze is tosupp'y the nearby village, 
town or city with fresh fruits, vege- 

















tables, milk, butter, eggs. poultry, 
etc. Incuiry will probably reveal 
that your nearest market is im port- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of 
produce wi.ich you farmers in the 
vicinity could supply at a profit. 
The bigger ihe city, the more apt 
is it to te ove:-supplied with 
produce sh.pped in. 


Medem Photo Service 
King Victor Emanuel of Italy 

rides a noble horse. The king is very simple. democratic, universally 
beloved. He owns several large farms, which are run at a profit by 
modern methods. He established the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, in which aimost every government is represented. 
It affords a better foundation for world confederation than the Hague 
tribunal. The governments not at war are petitioned by representative 
citizens to unite in persuading nations at war to appoint delegates to a 
continuous conference until a formal peace conference is organized. 
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The American Navy Will Maneuver 
off the Atlantic coast again in July. A remarkable picture of 
U.S. 8. Florida in dry dock. Many men of note feel that the 
United States should invest $500,000,000 for warships, sub- 
marines and air-fighters, in addition to the increase voted by 
the last congress. Out of every dollar of our government's 
expenditure, 67 cents already go for war, past, present or future, 
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The Chinese Merchants Who Are Now Visiting This Country 


adopted our fashions, except Cheng Hsun Chang, the multi-millionaire. Amazing developments are going on in China, 
in manufactures, transportation, education. Her agriculture is not changing much; it is highly intensified. China may 
soon be a large exporter of manufactures, but may increase her imports of foodstuffs. The Chinese republic really 
exists in name only, President Yuan Shi-Kai being virtually a dictator. Under their new treaty, Japan has still 

er advantages in the Chinese empire, from whose trade America and other nations gradually may be shut out. 
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Live Stock lntevaite 





STAM MN LIL LOU Le 
7 for uncolored, has been the cause of 
July Milk by Contract much fraud practiced upon the gov- 
The Borden contract prices for July ernment and has been used to create 
milk, which are based on butter fat 4 false impression that all oleo was 
content, are as follows: Short haul paying 10 cents a pound tax, whereas 
milk, which is that collected within the great bulk of it is only paying 
100 miles of New York city, 3% milk 4% cent tax By prohibiting the 
$1.16 a 100 pounds, 3.5% $1.31, 4% coloring of oleo with a straight tax 
$1.46, 4.5% $1.61, and 5% $1.76. A dif- the greater part of the deception and 
ference of 3 cents a 140 pounds in fraud will be stopped 
contract price exists between each § The Pennsylvania law which pro- 
0.1% in butter fat. Long haul prices, prices, as has been the case too often 
which are those for milk collected tion of yellow butter proves the con- 
over 100 miles away from New York tention of dairymen that uncolored 
city, are: 38% milk $1.06, 3.5% $1.21, oleo sells for less money and is of a 
4% $1.36, 4.5% $1.51, and 5% $1.66. better grade than when colored, and 
The same 3-cent difference on each does in no wise interfere with oleo 
intervening 0.1% holds for these prices honestly m inufactured and sold for 
: s set what it is The time has arrived for 
as well. The company’s representa- eleo to be sold for what it is, and at 
tives must grant 25% on equipment, the same time giving consumers a 
and 43% on methods, according to the substitute for butter at a reasonable 
New York department of health score price instead of paying excessive 
card, to make these prices effective. prices as has been the case too often 
Dairies not meeting these requirements ee ee a 
are cut 10 cents a 100 pounds from anxiou® to sell their product on its 
the contract prices. merits at a reasonable profit will not 
Clover Farms company, which is oppose the suggestion above made by 
contracting for July milk on both dairymen. 
quality and quantity, is using Borden’s 


0% 


base price for 5% milk in the vicinity of 
Homer, N Y. Prices vary, however, to 
accord with local conditions. To this 
base price, the company gives 10 cents 
a can on high scoring dairies and 10 
cents a can for low bacterial cows. 
For each 0.1% above or below the 3% 
butter fat, 2 cents is added or sub- 
tracted, Within the 100-mile zone limit 


in New York state and for milk test- 
ing 35.8 to 4% butter fat, Sheffield 
Farms, Slawson-Decker company is 


contracting for July milk at $1.35 a 
100 pounds, In the long haul zone, at 
places over 100 miles from New York 
city, $1.25 a 100 pounds is offered for 
the same quality milk. An additional 
10 cents a 100 pounds is given where 
dairies score 68% or better, while 4 
cents a 100 pounds is offered for each 
additional 0.1% above 4% butter fat. 
Each 0.1% below 38.% takes off 4 
cents on a 100 pounds, 





, Conference of Dairy Workers 
Recently in Washington the direct- 
ors ot the National dairy union and 
others interested in the development 
of the dairy industry discussed oleo 


legislation. This matter has been be- 
fore congress for several sessions. 


The main features of proposed new 
legislation are to contain the adop- 
tion ot a color standard for oleo and 
the prohibition of its manufacture or 
sale under any conditions when the 
degree of yellow coloring is greater 
than that prescribed. A second pro- 
vision is the limiting of the amount 
of butter fai that may be _ incor- 
porated in oleo to 5%, and a third is 
the adoption of a uniform tax rate 
for all oleo, 

The federal government has taken 
hold of the matter in earnest, and at 
the opening of this week a statement 
was made at Washington that vio- 
lators of the oleo law have defrauded 
the treasury department out of at 
least $27,000,000 due in stamp and 
Special taxes. These frauds run back 
as far as 1902, and these latest figures 
of actual shortages summarize the 
Situation, following prosecutions which 
have long: been pushed from time to 
time. Since New Year’s 42 violators 
of the federal law have been con- 
wicted, and of these 29 were given 
Prison sentences, It is believed that 
since 1902 more than 200 million 
pounds of colored oleo have been 
manufactured and fraudulently sold 
as uncolored oleo, thereby escaping 
the higher tax rate. The opinion was 
expressed that a great proportion of 
this product eventually reached con- 
sumers as butter. In many instances 
wiolators of the law bought palm oil 
with which to color their product: 
some manufacturers compounded 
jJadie butter with oleo oil, coloring the 
resulting product and selling it as 
butter. 

The two methods of taxing oleo 10 
cents for colored, and 4% cent a pound 





Lighter Breeds Doing Best Work 

The egg yield in the 32d week of 
the Connecticut egg laying contest at 
Storrs, Ct, was-4163 eggs for the 1000 


hens in the competition. This is one 
egg less than the production of the 
previous week, and relatively 1>1 eggs 
more than the corresponding week 
ast year. * The lighter breeds, includ- 
ing Leghorn, Campine and Buttercup 


doing more than their 
share. While they constitute only 47% 
of the birds entered in the competi- 
tion, they laid 52% of the eggs for the 
week. 

Dictograph poultry farm White 
Leghorn fowls from: West Nyack, N Y, 


fowls, are now 


not only won first place for the week, 
but also raised the weekly record 
from 59 to 61 eggs. Windsweep farm 
Leghorn birds from Redding Ridge, 
Ct, came second witl. a yield of 57, 
and four pens; Rhode Island Red hens 
owned by Charles O. Polhemus of 
Newburgh, N Y, W. Hendryx’s Leg- 
horn hens from New Haven, Ct, James 
H. Lord's Leghorn hens from Me- 
thuen, Mass, and Barron’s Leghorn 
hens from Catforth, Eng, all tied for 
third place with 36 eggs each. 
10 LEADING PENS TO DAT! 

Eggs 
Ed Cam, Eng, W Wyandotte . »1292 
Tom Barron, Eng, W Wyandott« . 1260 
Hillview poultry ee, Vt, R I Red 1249 
Tom Barron, Eng, W Leghorn...... 1175 
A. P. Robinson, N Y, W Leghorn 1168 
FE. M. Peasley, Ct, W Leghorn .1163 
Windsweep farm, Ct, W Le ghorn. -1123 
Pinecrest orchards. Mass, R I Red. .1085 
Colonial farm, N H, RI Red.......i $1 
James V. Thomas, N Y, W ghorn 1081 





Milk Producers Demand Increase 
At a meeting of Central New York 
milk producers, held at Oneida, June 


12, 1915, the following resolutions 
Was passed: 

Whereas, it appears to the several 
milk producers of central New Yor 
that the milk contractors to whom 
have been sold and delivered large 
portions of our milk product during 
the few months last past have, as 
we believe, established and compelled 
us to accept prices which are below 
the fair market value of our milk 
product at the several stations of 
delivery, and, 

Whereas, the several milk con- 
tractors to whom milk has been de- 
livered, all of the city of New York 


and other eastern cities, as we believe 
had much to do with fiixing an arbi- 
trary price at which they will take 
and pay for our milk, and we believe 
such prices are less than the fair 
market value which we should re- 
ceive; now, therefore, we, the milk 
producers of Central New York, do 
hereby, 


Resolve, that we and each of us 
who deliver to the railroad stations 
for shipment into the cities of New 
York and other eastern cities do 
hereby respectfully ask and therefore 
tix the price at which our milk shall 
be sold and delivered during the 
month of July at. $1. per can, or 
$1.462% per 100 weight. Further re- 

















to the 
under a 
shall 
the state 
its duly 


solve, that we are opposed 
scheme of selling our milk 
butter fat test unless such 
be made or supervised by 
agricultural department or 
authorized agents. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subseribers 


test 











of Ameri Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given Questions 
can be answered intelligently only when complete 

ig of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 

i, t our veterinarian gives the best advise 
Dossib!e olor the circumstances. Dr E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampten, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, a!l inquiries should be addressed to the Veteri- 
nary Department. American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 


may be secured free with a one year’s subscription 


Apoplexy-—J. M. B., New York, has 
lost several hens with an affection 
that appears suddenly, causing diffi- 
culty with breathing, and the comb 
and wattles turn a dark purple. This 
is very likely a form of apoplexy 
caused by feeding too heavy a fra- 
tion I would suggest a mixed grain 
ration containing wheat, corn, buck- 
wheat, etc, with plenty of green feed. 
Should this be gapes, the parasites 
can be seen in the windpipe of a 
bird that has just died or been 
kilied. Probably the best treatment 
for gapes is to shut the birds in a 
box or barrel covered with burlap 
and allow them to breathe the dust 
of .slacked lime, which is sifted 
through. Use care not to suffocate 
them. 

Burst Pigs—L. D. M., New York, 
has a litter of pigs eight of which were 
maies and all ruptured or burst. The 
cause of this trouble is not always 
evident, although I would suggest that 
another boar be used if it continues 
with other bred to this one. 
To castrate a burst pig it is necessary 


sows 


to ligature the cord above the testi- 
cle after it is exposed by cutting 
through the skin of the scrotum, 
with a strong silk or linen thread, 
leaving long ends. Use care to force 
the intestine back out of the way 
before cutting best success will be 
had if the pig is held up by hind 
legs. 

theumatism—C. M. M., New Jer- 
sey, has a horse that has been lame 
off and on in three of his legs, and 
in no instance was there any exter- 
nal swelling or soreness. Give a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of salicylate of soda 
in feed morning and night, for 10 
days at a time, feeding liberally with 


bran to keep the bowels open, 

Corns—S. R., Pennsylvania, asks 
for information. with regard to corns 
in the horse, their cause and treat- 
ment. The corn usually appears on 
the inside of the front foot and is 
nothing but a bruise, the result of 
flat feet or ill-fitting shoes. Where 
these occur from errors in shoeing 
they can of course be cured, but if 
due to flat feet and low heels, there 
will be difficulty in getting rid of 
th. m, especially in a road horse. The 
best form of shoe for this trouble is 
the bar shoe, with which the bearing 
on the shoe at the quarter may be. 
removed by cutting away the wail of 
the hoof, thus relieving pressure and 
preventing bruising. 


a Ram—E. B. 
disease that 
to § well, 


Disease in 
ram with a 
head and throat 
making it difficult to swallow. There 
was also a discharge from the nose. 
I know of no common affection among 
sheep that resembles this at all. The 
symptoms would point to a disease 
known as purpura, a disease of the 
biood usually following other debili- 
tating diseases, and sometimes oc- 
curring in animals low in vitality. 


Strange 
D., lost a 
caused the 





Error in Feeding—J. T. H., New 
Jersey, lost three hogs from aggra- 
vated constipation recently. The 
remedies used were linseed oil, tur- 
pentine and niter Care should be 
used in feeding all animals to keep 
the bowels open. The best physic 
for pigs is either epsom salts or cas- 
tor oil, about a half ounce to the 
hundred weight of pig. It is possible 
in this case that the oil given was not 
raw, but boiled oil. 





Cannot Eat-—W. M. S., Louisiana, 


has a six-year-old sow that has been 
unable to open her mouth wide 
enough to chew food for seven 
months. It would be impossible for 


me to say just what the trouble is in 
this case. I would expect, on exami- 
nation, to find some affection of jaw 
or the muscles used in chewing. if it 
is impossible to benefit her, after the 
pigs are weaned, it would be wise to 
fat and kill her. 





Not Acting for Both—B. M. K., 
New York: A lawyer draws the 
necessary papers for seftling an es- 
tate. Does the law allow him to 
have papers served on one of the 
parties in a different matter when he 


calis at his office to sign certain 
papers? There seems to be no legal 
objection to doing so. He was not 
acting for both sides in the same 
case. 














Americ riculturist 


SANITATION 


8S THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


an Ag 














You can make ail live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


‘We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and thy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 








ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 


Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal industry. DETROIT, MICi. 

















Water A-Plenty 


for stock, home, fire protection, 
etc.— fully discussed in our book, 
“Water Supply for the Country Home”’ 
It describes our 300 quereatend, 
durable pumps—hand and po’ 
er — $3 to 300 _ which a oar 
Service Dept. will Ebap yee 
select — free. or 


your free copy today. 
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The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION ‘N 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger profits. Know that your 
cows are held securely without an- 
noyance to you or to them—in 

NEW MODERN 
Stanchions—wood or steel—chain or 
pivot hurg. FEntension bars prevent 
side entrance. Latch holds Stanchion 
in position when open. Perfect free- 

0 

Let us send you free catalog our 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers, Water 
Basins and other ‘“New Modera”’ stable 
equipment. 

GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO. 
59-69 Main Street, Attica, N. Y. 


SAVE ‘I, 15 Be sic SALT 

















See Our Guarantee 
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Built a Pit Silo to Save Corn 
MONTGOMERY CO, ILL 


a 


T, NEWPORT, 


In July, 1914, 
bugs and the dry 


ravages of the chinch 
weather were cut- 
ting my corn crop short. I had to do 
semething to what corn I had, 
<» two of my boys and I went to work 
digging a big hole in the ground. We 
dug it 10 feet S inches in diameter and 
We put in a floor of 


save 


; bout 15 feet deep. 
eoncrete 3 inches thick. We next 
yiade a set of forms 30 inches high, 


set them 4 inches from the dirt and 
tilled in with concrete, a mixture of 
one part cement and six parts of sand; 
raised the forms and filled in again, 
and so on until we reached the top 
We built it 4144 feet above the top of 
the ground for protection against the 
stock The part that is above ground 
is 6 inches thick, and is re-enforced 
with woven wire fencing. 

We also put in three buggy tires, 
cut them and straightened them out 


to fit the curve 3 inches from the 
top, making it good and strong. It is 
simply a big stone jar set in the 


ground We used 58 sacks of cement, 
costing $22.24. The silo is 10x20 feet 
in the clear, and is supposed to hold 
28 tons of silage. We did all the work 
ourselves. The silage has kept as fine 
as I ever saw. We are now taking it 
from the bottom of the pit, and have 
rot struck water yet, although the 
silage is quite moist 2 inches on the 
floor, and is somewhat slimy for % 
inch on the floor. 


We put in 12 barrels of water as 
we filled it in August. We are well 
pleased and have been well paid for 
our work. Before we put in the con- 
crete we placed a flat rock about 14 
inches square in the center of the 
bottom. We took two 2x+’s, spiked 
them together and bored 14-inch 
holes in them 28 inches apart, making 
it 18 feet long. We then laid the floor 
nd put in the first 30 inches of the 
wall, We then drew out our form 
with a windless. Then stood our up- 
right +x4 on the rock in the bottom. 


We made a 
rest on, and 
4x4 to the 


platiorm to let the forms 
slipped it down on the 
proper place, or to the pin 


or rod, in the first hole, then we let 
down forms and filled them. When 
we got them filled we loosened them 
and raised them with the windlass, 


fastened the rope to the platform and 
two sides. Our windlass was a 2-inch 
gas pipe 5 feet long. 
Windlass to Lift Silage 
We made our platform with a stem 
extending downward 26 inches, and 


fastened braces to make the platform 


solid We made our forms im four 
sections. Our swinging crane will 

rry more than a thousand pounds. 
We used it in raising the dirt. When 


digging we dumped the dirt on a low 
wagon and hauled most of it away. 


A man and a boy to drive one horse 


will raise the dirt and haul it away 
: fast as three men can dig it. 
I use the same derrick to draw the 


took the master wheel 
McCormick binder and 
to the hub and big 
cog wheel. I use the hub for the 
drum, I put a 6-inch cog wheei on 
the crank shaft. It takes almost three 
revolutions of the crank to turn the 
drum once around. The crank is 15 
inches iong. With this rigging I have 
fted 1010 pounds, I feed 185 pounds 
of silage twice a day. Box and silage 
weigh 255 pounds, I can draw it with 
ene hand 

The first question asked is, how are 
you going to get it out. The argument 

it takes too much time to raise the 
Silage. Well, I have uncovered the 
silo, got the box out, hitched on to it 
and let it to the bottom in 80 seconds. 
I have raised it and dumped the 
silage ready for the scoop in one min- 


silage out J 
from an old 
stripped it down 


ute and 50 seconds, making three 
minutes and 10 seconds. To one feed- 
ing will allow myself eight minutes 
per day. For 120 days which it took 
to empty my ‘silo, this is 16 hours, 


which at 1% cents per! hour is $2.40. 
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Barn and Feed Lot 
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No insurance, No chute to make, no 
doors to spoil the silage, 

&@The pit was the earliest type of 
silo in this country 30 years ago and 
in France some years earlier. This 
type is seldom built now. The above 
ground silo usually is superior and 
preferable. In an emergency the pit 
silo is excellent. It is also useful for 
storing potatoes or other roots, or 
even as a cistern for rain water or 
for liquid manure which otherwise 
might be wasted.—T[Editor. 





Concrete Silo in Missouri 


The work of constructing a concrete 
silo is pictured on Page 1, lower left- 
hand corner, of this issue. The silo is 
16x37 feet and is on the Holden Prai- 
rie stock farm of Johnson county, Mo, 
owned by G. E. Taylor. Mr Taylor’s 
farm comprises 640 acres, and he 
feeds large numbers of steers each 
winter, He tried to get three con- 
crete silos bid on by contract; but 
the prices were so high that he per- 
sonally constructed weoden forms and 
put up the three silos with the help 
of his farm hands, 

This silo is pictured in the last of 
the three, the other two being at the 
barn, while this one is in the large 
feed lot. His teams hauled the mate- 
rial sand, gravel and cement when they 
were not otherwise busy. The farm 
help did all the work on the silos 
during a lull in farming operations 
just after the corn was laid by, so the 
siles were comparatively inexpen- 
sive. Mr Taylor was out the cost 
of material and the labor represented. 





Silo of Growing Popularity 


The number of silos in Lancaster 
county, Pa, has been doubled during 
the past year, writes Farm Agent F| 
S. Bucher of Lancaster county, Pa. 
“he silo area now will include east 
and northeastern parts of the county 
as well, There is a special interest 
manifested in the north centrai and 
northeastern parts of the county. One 


silo agent recently told me that he 
has sold almost 100 silos during the 
past season. 


This interest in the 
due to the high price of concentrate 
feeds and to the fact that both local 
and state demonstrations have shown 
conclusively that the silo is one of the 
most practical means by which the 
farmer can show a cash profit in cat- 
tle feeding or dairying, in excess of 


silo is evidently 


the market value of the ration fed 
from the farm under normal market 
conditions. This does not, however, 


hold this year on account of abnormal 
conditions, which are a result of the 


European war and the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease. Neverethe- 
less, relatively, the same results hold 
this year the same as they did last 
season, 

Data from Lancaster county show 
that a silo offers a means by which 


the farmer can make a cash profit on 
his cattle feeding business. Figures 
from the farmers who did not feed 
silage, indicate with equal emphasis 
that they did not procure even mar- 
ket value for the farm feeds their 
cattle consumed. From present condi- 
tions men in the West and northwest- 
ern part of the county are erecting 
silos and it will be but a few years 
before the county will be fairly well 
covered in the cattle feeding and dairy 
sections, 





Took Stones—R. C., Pennsylvania: 
A person purchased a farm and had 
owned it several years when a neigh- 
bor came and took certain stones 
there, claiming he purchased them 
from the former owner. What can 
the present owner do? If he thinks 
the person who took the stones was 
not entitled to them, he can bring an 
action of replevin on which they can 
be taken and held until the question 
of ownership has been settled by the 
court. If he thinks he. does own 
them, he can send a bill for storage 
since he owned the farm. 
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SANDWICH MFG. CO.,51 Oak St. S: 


516, Council Blults, te.—Boex 516. Kansas City, Me. 


[Get These Big Profits 


Rd men everywhere are making big money with the 
Seeegs Sandwie’ Hay Press. (Motor Power). $10— 
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free from de- 
fects, notonly 
for one year, but 
for life of 








Box 152 Springfield 


We aiso manufacture the Ress Weed 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Stic. 


capacity and easy-to-feed— 
sre unexcelled. Write for catalog. 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver si 





into the silo at 50% 
power than o 


less epoed on and 30% 
inarily required 
Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed, Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For strength, durability, 
Ross Machines 











THE E. W. ROSS CO. 
. Ohio 









The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 
= or SILO CUTTING 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pul! like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: Napoleon, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1915 
Gentlemen: I received my corn harvester last 
September and used it all through corn cutting, am 
perfectly satisfied with it as it does all Bei say and 
more too. ours truly, C. Delph. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, Send for this circular matter today. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Devt. ! Liacoin, tilinols 























Another big worte-saving 
peature for Ohio” farther in 
dtban ever. This with famous 
Ball, Dog’’ Grip feed rollers doubles 
feeding OF as ency. Remember “Ohio” has 
direct drive—one lever control—friction reverse 
—non-explosive blower—20 year durability and 
many other big work and money-saving features. 


300 tons @ 
pads A fag Write todsy tor Catalog 0 


Tho Steer itt. Co.” 












371 Broadway 
Salem, Ohio 
“Modern Silage 

hods’” 


THE FRONT THAT GAVE 
»™=GRIFFIN_SILO FA 














/ . 
N unobstructed continuous open- 
» ing. Doors absolutely tight but 
= + will not swell. Permanent steel ladder 
| Nii attached to front. Everything firet c 
nati and prices right. Liberal discount to relia- 
ce HH ble agents — Wanted in every town. 
our nth 
rxiNfNest=| GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, 
CATALOG Ill iN] Bex 3. HUDSON FALLS.N.Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 






strongest S iL to put up and easiest operated 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop-- 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and pew 
manent ladder are some ot the unusual features Tie 


international Silo Ge., 112 Main St., Linceville, Pa. 









Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


Com- 
bine best construction, greatest dura 
bility and convenience. Easy to erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agents wanted. Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N.Y 


They preserve silage perfectly. 




















Lowes? priced bigh-grade engine on market 
Awonderful little engine for farm work. 1; H.P., 


with great overload capacity. Parts inter- 
changeable. Spark-timing lever prevents in- 
jury to operator in starting; circuit-breaker 
saves needless current: device alters engine's 







speed while running. Other Write 
Jacobson engines, for illustrated 
stationary and port- bulletin, 


able, up to 25 H. P. 
JACOBSON MACHINE 








MOU NI AIN SILOS 


GREEN 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MF i 





Books invaiaaiie Se 


the Dairyman, 
Stockman and Farmer 


By Prot. Thomas Shaw 


@ These books are concise, complete, 
technically sound and full of that re- 
assuring element for which the author 
is noted. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 
It tells about growing and feeding all kinds of 
soiling crops, conditions to which they are adapted, 
rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. Also 
about building and filling silos. Illustrated. 364 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 50 


Forage Crops Other than Grasses 
How to cultivate, harvest and use them peaction 


Illustrated. 287 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth... §!- 
Clovers and How to Grow Them 
This is the only book published whieh treats on the 
growth, cultivation and treatmer of clovers as 
apeli able to all parts of the 1 ‘ited States and 
anada. poaneetes, 5x7 inches. 33 paces. 
c SUE, . BRB ecocccscqtovvecescesnceeesses «e+ $1.00 


Phamanthedia and Feeding of Sheep 
The most complete work on sheep for American 
farmers. Breeds, breeding, management and diseases. 
Illustrated. 5%x8 inches, Cloth. Net $2.00 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 
This treatise, on a subject of widespread and popu- 
lar interest, is the most comprehensive of the kind 
ever written, sneneetes, 5%x8 inches. 496 pares. 
Cloth. Net cessessses Ccvccccccccs seseeee $2.00 


The Study of Breeds 
Origin, history, distribution, characteristics, adapt- 
ability, uses, and standards of excellence of ai 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in 
America, Illustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches 
$1.50 


Cloth cecccccccess seecereeereresesseeeescess 


Animal Breeding 
This book is intended to meet. the needs of all 
persons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock. The most complete book published on 
the subject. Illustrated. 405 pages. 5x7 inches. 
CBOE cccccccccccccecccescccsocccscceesssens 6.50 
Feeding Farm Animals 
This book is suitable alike for the student and the 
farmer. It demonstrates the scienca and practice 
of feeding in all its details. Illustrated, 5%x8 
inches. Upwards of 500 pages, Cloth........° $2.08 


(= Free ‘ication. Send for our 
new and elal a E (ape catalog, 128 peg 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of the above os | 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which will 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any intri- 
cate question that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York. N ¥ 








When You Write Advertisers "= Our 


ire to mention American Agri- 
advertisers like to 
know where their replies come gp 
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What Farm Organizations Are Doing 
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Successful Fair Management 
CO-OPERATION NECESSARY—LIBERALITY A 

FACTOR—HORSE RACES TIKE FINANCIAL 

BACKBONE—VALUE OF PUBLICITY—BY 

PAST MANAGER CYRUS T. FOX 

<€grus T. Pox of Reading, Pa, has a 
knowledge of agricultural fair manage- 
ment extending over a period of 56 
years. As a child he remembers visit- 
ime the Reading fair in 1852. while his 
first prize exhibits were made in 1566. 
He served in various capacities con- 
nected with fair management from 1867 
to 1908. The scope of his work included 
the states of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. The following pointers in 
running a successful fair are the result 
of his wealth of experience.—/ Editor. 

Im the management of fairs several 
considerations are necessary and high- 
ly important: The co-operation of all 
concerned; a proper location of the 
fair ground: suitable buildings and a 
good track; liberality and fair treat- 
ment; and wide publicity, through 
skillful advertising. 

It is important to organize a society 
on a nondividend paying stock plan, 
similar to that of the great Allentown 
(P2) fair, fixing the shares at nomi- 
nal figures, and limiting the number 
that one person can tare, Committees 
in every ward, borough and township 
cam dispose of shares quickly by sys- 
tematie canvassing. When everybody 
is imterested, the first step toward 
achieving success has been taken. 

The fair ground must be located 
where it will be easy of access, even 
though it is two or three miles, or 
more, from the town, only providing 
the transportation facilities are first 
class, such as a double-track trolley 
service, competing steam railroads 
and plenty of trains. A level location 
is desirable. There should be a first- 
class half-mile race course of the reg- 
ulation type, broad and perfectly 
smooth on the honre stretch, the track 
nicely raised on the outer edges of the 
several turns, which are best made 
simple and easy. The truck may be 
surfaced with a yielding, elastic mate- 
Pial, making it light for the horses. 

It is a mistake to have a mile track, 
unless the fair association is connect- 
ed with what is known as the “Grand 
Circuit,” where the purses are large 
and the most noted horses of the turf 
are entered, Richmond, Va, made the 
mistake of adopting a mile _ track. 
There is not another within 200 miles, 
all being half miles at the other places 
which could be embraced in a Vir- 
ginia-Maryland-Carolina circuit. The 
result has been a difficulty to get 
horses. Moreover, in a race of mile 
heats, the horses are brought before 
the grandstand twice in making the 
circuit of a half-mile track, This is 


decidedly more satisfactory for the 
spectators. 
Provide Suitable Buildings 
The most important provision of 


suitable buildings is an ample and 
positively safe grandstand. Such a 
structure is the fair’s chief moncy- 
maker. It is a true axiom that races 
constitute the main attraction. The 
people, after taking in the sights of 
the fair, and patronizing some of the 
“special attractions” want to see the 
races with comfort, and an additional 
price is cheerfully paid for the privi- 
lege of doing so, Allentown discovered 
the advantages of having a big grand- 
stand, and has a new stand, erected 
at a cost of $130,000. 

Separate buildings must be provided 
for the different departments, plenty 
of roomy boxstalls for the horse races, 
ample provision for the poultry dis- 
play which is becoming more and 
more a popular feature of fairs, and 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
fertilizer. Our 


‘“Try-a-bag’’ of 
active, and 


brands are soluble and 
not only increase yield, but tmprove 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricut- 
tural Chemica! Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit or FPaltimore.—[{Adver- 
Lisement. > 





an abundance of st-bles and pens for 
cattle, sheep and swine. Too much 
eannot be done im granting herse ewn- 
ers every facility. A fair without a 
horse race would be like tryimg to run 
a circus without a clown. Racing i 
an indispensable adjunct and a fair 
cannot be successful financially with a 
strictly agricultural exhibition. 

Liberal premiums for live stock en- 
courage farmers to get pure-bred ani- 
mals. It is not too much to offer $40 
as a first premium for a pure bred or 
$25 for a high-grade cow. How much 
better that sounds to the owner of 
blooded cattle, as against the miser- 
able premiums of $5, and even $3 a 
head offered in some premium fIists. 
If the management stands pat on ev- 
erything promised, and gives each ex- 
hibitor a square deal, it will come out 
on top. 

Don't be afraid of spending money 
for printers’ ink. The newspapers can- 
not be constantly boosting for noth- 
img. It is contemptible to expect a2 
year of free advertising favors, and 
then when fair time has come around, 
to take a Hittle corner in each paper, 
announcing “The Great Fair.” It 
will be well to employ a press agent, 
or make a contract with a reliable 
advertising agency; then agree with 
the newspapers for a certain amount 
of advertising space with write-ups in 
proportion to the ameunt of your con- 
tract. This will give the publicity 
necessary to success, and the outlay 
will repay tenfold. 

Putting Principles in Force 


Working along these principles, I 
spent six years managing fairs im the 
South after leaving the Reading fair. 
The first was in 1908 in Roanoke, Va 
There had never been a fair there. 
In six weeks I had a first-class half- 
mile race course constructed, equipped 
with a substantial grandstand. There 
were plenty of stallg for horses and 
ample shedding for cattle. Large tents 
were used for the agricultural and 
horticultural displays, Liberal adver- 
tising was observed. The result was 
& grand success, <All expenses were 
paid, and several thousand dollars’ 
profit was realized after all bills, pre- 
miums and everything had been paid. 

Meanwhile I had been consulted by 
other fair associations in Virginia and 
made other engagements. Then Rich- 
mond, Va, got hold of me. The Vir- 
ginia state fair association was organ- 
ized. No fair had been held there for 
“) years. The state made a big ap- 
propriation, and bought2W acres, That 


fair, too, was a grand success. In 1908, 
the receipts were $65,000, expenses 
$40,000. From here I took hold of 


the work in Raleigh, N C, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The same results were 
substantially obtained, 





Full Acreage Under Field Beans 


As might be expected, the acre ige 
under field beans in the states of lead- 


ing production, Michigan and lew 
York, will prove a large one. The 
higher prices of 1914-5 brought this 
about. Inquiry just made by this 


journal shows that in many instances 


more beans have been put in the 
ground than _ usual. Best of all, 
young plants are finally making a 


good start after earlier vicissitudes. 

In Michigan it was a case of too 
much rain, with low temperatures 
during a considerable part of the 
spring, which held back development. 
3ut this was latterly somewhat re- 
lieved, and growers are now looking 
for an average rate of yield. In New 
York conditions were opposite, ex- 
tended drouth during much of April 
and May. A change came for the 
better with the June rains nicely 
starting growth. 

Always a most important producer 
of a commercial bear crop, conditions 
in Genesee county, N Y, are working 
into very favorable shape. Up to the 
third week in June long drouth had 
prevailed, but this was relieved by 
generous raims. A large acreage of 
beans in that county is assured; some 
are up and being cultivated, with soil 
in fine condition me correspondent 








at South Byron looks for 10% increase 
im acreage; another at Batavia says 
that im spite of dry weather in May 
the soil was well cultivated, and 
the weeds thrown out served to hold 
moisture enough to bring up the 
beans in good shape, 


Notes from Bean Growers 


Acreage here 25 to 30% larger, 
early planted beans starting nicely, 
good rains and ground in No 1 con- 
dition.—[{R. M., LeRoy, N Y¥. 

Around l[Ionia, Mich, in county of 
the same name, bean acreage about 
normal, June weather a little un- 
seasonable, wet and cold. Farmers 
looking for an average crop. Stock 
of old beams well sold out. 

Beans in Saginaw county, Mich, just 
being planted third week im June, 
according to the H. H. Carr Coa 
Conditions of soil good except a trifle 
wet, which has delayed planting. 
Acreage will be large. 

Reans about half planted, few 
above ground up to June li7, acreage 
large, weather conditions unfavorable, 
wet ond cold.—{Hunkins Bros, Clin- 
ton County, Mich. 

Rainy weather into the third week 
of June .held back planting of beans 
around Lapeer, Mich; a large acre- 
age practically assured. 
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The Farm 
Automobile 
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Dry Celis or Magneto 


I would like to know what are the 
advantages of using dry batteries for 
tgnition. I have a magneto on my en- 
gine and would you advise auxiliary 
battery of dry cells7—(W. E. M. 

You ao not state what your engine 
is and what type of magneto is there- 
on. If you have a low tension magneto, 
it would probably pay you te install 
auxiliary dry cells These are used in 
starting the mofor only. On the other 
hand, if you have a high tension mag- 
neto, thers is not much advantage in 


SLOOP DUE HOE 
SL EL 


installing dry cells, unless it be in 
cold weather. Once your engine ts 
started, there is no advantage in dry 


cells and you immediately switch to 
the magneto Whether high or low 
tension magneto, you will get a hotter 
epark therefrom than from ordinary 
dry cells. 


Keep Cool All the Way Around 


The manufacturing companies of 
gas engines have been keeping their 
inventors busy trying to make an en- 
gine that is entirely fool proof. They 





have succeeded in a measure, but the | 


average operator has his share of 
froubles. The question was asked an 
expert gas engine man,” What is the 
first thing to do in starting a gas en- 
gine?” His answer was, “Keep cool.” 
This answer is not in any way imper- 
tinent, but good, sound sense. 

Many have seen the automobile 
operator turn the engine over several 
times before he realized he had not 
turned on the switch. Every time the 
operator gets a little bit more irri- 
tated and less capable of makimg it 
go. Here again it would be advisable 
to “keep cool.” 

Many times, tractor trouble, at 
starting time, is due to the carbureter. 
being full of kerosene. This fuel can 
now be used in almost all makes of 
gasoline engines. It is not practical, 


however, to undertake to. start 
an engine or kerosene prim- 
ing, although it is run on that 
fuel after it is heated up. Gaso- 


line should be used until the engine 
is good and warm. The operator of a 
gas engine must have good judgment, 
practice concentration and study his 
engine. He must try out all the sim- 
pler tests for locating trouble before 
he calls an expert. Some of the 
simplest of these are to see that he 
has gasoline, to see that it is being 
fed properly, that his batteries or 
magneto are giving a spark, that all 
parts are receiving plenty of oil and 
that the cooling system is working. 





Catch Motorists’ Attention—A clev- 
er little scheme for interestingly ad- 
vertising one’s town to passing motor- 
ists: Let the public garage therein. 
Print on the back of its own business 
card the essential facts about the 
community, giving one or more of 
these cards to each auto party who 
come to the garage. In some of the 
larger towns and cities, the board of 
trade or commercial club supplies 
every garage with a nicely printed il- 
lustrated folder about the piace, a 
copy of which is placed in every visit- 
ing motor car. 
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American Agriculturist 





Havana 
Ensilage Harvester 


and underslung farm truck— 
with Auto-Steerage — 





The latest and most profitable farm too! 
Useful 12 months in the year. Just 
the thimg for the small farm and india 
pensable on the large one. 
Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box A 


Havana, Illinois 














DIGGERS 


for potatoes—4 styles to choose from to suit your 

conditiuns. We guarantee them todo the 
work we cliins for them. Al! growers. kwow that it pays 
to use ‘iegers even on five acres—they save much 
valusble time awt save all of the crop im good ceaditica. 


TRON DIGGERS 


155 Wheels, 30 oF 28 tach, Elevater, es os 
ao inches wide. Thorough —— 
without injury to the crep tw. 
wheel fore truck. Right adjustmens 
of plow, shifts fm gear frow tite sent 
Caw be beckedturassh#t iseenext sow. 
Ask your dealer abort them and 
write us for des riptive heokfet 
BATEMAN 
iF'G CO. 
Box im 

Grenfoch, BM J. 





























Prices Now Less Than 
= Wholesale: 


ee increased output 
eee small profit 








Guaranteed Genuine 


Everlasting 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Produces plants with large branching roots which 
resist winter couditions Leafler and of better feeding 
value than other varieties 

Discovered The Grimm Alfalfa,” 
and sample free. Will also send testimonials from 
patrous in your locality 

A. B LYMAN, GRIMM ALFALFA INTRODUCER 

Alfaifadale Farm, R. F. D. 16, Excelsior, Minn. 


THE ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand implement for killing 

tato, Melon Bugs, C é Orns, 
ete. Applies Plaster, Lime, etc., mixed 
with Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead 
Regulates te cever big or little planta, 
also to apply any quantity of any kind 
of manufactured dry insectieides. Will 
@perate as fast sired. Better, 
easier and faster than any $5, $10 or $15 
spray pump. Insist on your dealer showmg 
you this wonderful little inplement. Pro- 
paid 7ic. Agents wanted & wu! 


Acre-An-Hour Sifter Co., Dept. C, Poughkeepsie, ¥.1 


IF YOU LIVE 


In Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, 
West Virginia, 
Maryland 

or New York 


we 
have 
a 2000 
position 
for 

0u 











This work pays, and is 
pleasant besides. 


You become expert at 
once, because we give you, 
free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 


Accept this proposition 
and do your share and you 
will make money — big 
mouey, too; in addition, 
you develop a business for 
yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance 
money required; no fake 
promises; no misrepre- 
sentation ; the business is 
backed by a company witl 
over seventy years ot 
square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—to- 
day, because someone else 
might get in ahead of you 


—address 
seed” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST S352z3 
345 Fourth Avenue, Now York City 
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In the Hay Field 

The heying season has always stood 
out in my mind quite distinct from 
other kinds of 
farm work. 
Somehow it 
marks the di- 
viding line be- 
tween the clcs- 
ing of the spring 
and the begin- 
ning of the fall. 
I have been 
possessed of a 
passionate de- 
sire to work in 
a hay field. 
There is a 
poetry to every 
movement that 
stimulates a desire to hustle. The 
modern methods of handling hay have 
uppealed to me only from the eco- 
nomic side, Pitching hay out of a 
windrow is fascinating because there 
is real skill in dextrously' twisting 
and turning the hay into forkfuls 
without losing motion and being able 
to keep the loader busy. It is a work 
of art to load the forks full around 
the outside and through the center, 
@ach one by itself, and then pick them 
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up as easily as one would handle 
bundies, putting off the load in 10 
minutes, 


Winter Discussion 
The happenings of the hay harvest 
furnished material for winter discus- 
sion that did not in anywise lose by 
keeping. I wonder if we have im- 
proved or changed. I am troubled oft- 
times to satisfy my mind whether or 
not the mighty economic forces that 
have driven us mercilessly to change 
our methods have, made us better or 
different. For many years I knew an 
up-to-date farmer in western New 
York who used an old revolver rake 
because he wanted some piece of hay- 
ing machinery that.would connect him 
wack with the days of homemade hay 
making. Whatever may be the senti- 
ment the facts remain that modern 
machinery has captured the hay -field 
and the work is becoming mechanical 

instead of manually skillful. 
lay making is the evaporation of 
water from the plant. To be able to 
do this with the least labor and loss 
of feeding value is our job. Hay is 
often cut too late, but much time has 
been wasted in advising, and much 
hay spoiled by early cutting. The 
feeding value is less after the heads 
of timothy and the clover are formed. 
It is, however, quite impossible over 
a series of years to cure grass when 
in its succulent stage of growth, and 
have it come out of the mow clean 
and aromatic. The expense is also 
more and the yield less if cut when 
at its best. Theory and practice do 
not in this case quite agree. If we will 
work on the plan to prevent seed for- 
mation we have perhaps come as 
nearly as possible to the right cutting 
time. Of course we begin before this 

ideal time and finish after it. 

Harvesting the Crop 
I find that the care of the corn 
crop also interferes with hay harvest- 
ing. The corn crop is an important 
one and it cannot be sacrificed and I 
have not learned of a way to have 
everything done every year just on 
time and just right. Methods will be 
governed somewhat by prevailing 
weather conditions. If dry we cut at 
any convenient time during the day. 
If the ground is wet and the grass 
full of water, cutting after the dew is 
off will hasten the curing. Water 
will evaporate from the ground and 
the grass much faster when standing. 
Heat is important in hay making. The 
ground should be warm and dry and 
not cool and wet. To keep the soil 
cool and damp cover it with a bran 
sack or horse blanket. Now a thick 
covering of grass will do exactly the 
same thing. The 6foot mower has 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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“We must 


Mud 


done away with the necessity of mow- 
ing when nothing else is pressing, 

Hay is colored and damaged by dew 
and rain, because bacteria of decay 
attack the plants as soon as cut, if 
water is present. Dry cutting and a 
liberal use: of the tedder, giving the 
grass air and sunshine, prevent bac- 
teria from working and insure uni- 
form curing. Uniform drying is a 
problem where the crop is heavy and 
is the cause of moldy and dusty spots 
in the mow. 

It is not an easy job to handle hay 
from a horse fork. It must be dis- 
tributed and not allowed to stack un- 
der the fork. Uniform mow curing is 
as important as uniform field curing. 
not forget that the best 
cured hay will shrink from 7 to 10% 
in the mow; that is, if we field dry 
closer than 6 to 10% it will be dam- 
aged. Mow curing is, therefore, as 
much a part of hay making as field 
curing. We are cocking less than 
formerly, ‘because labor is expensive 
and the hay loader cannot handle it. 
It is probably true that in no other 
Way can as fine hay be made. 

The outside appearance of hay may 
not indicate that the stalk carries 
some water that will eause heating in 
the mow. During the life of the plants 
the leaf throws off water. It has the 
same ‘function after cutting. When 
the hay is cocked the water continues 
to pass out of the stalk and into the 
leaves, 

If, therefore, it can stand overnight 
in the cock the moisture will pass out 
of the stalks and be found upon the 
outside of the leaves, passing off in 
the handling. I do not believe cock- 
ing will pay with timothy, redtop or 
orchard grass. With red and alsike 
clover it is a questien for decision at 
the time Alfalfa is in a class by 
itself and cocking will usually pay, be. 
cause the leaves, if overdried, drop 
off and they are the valuable part of 
the hay. 

The hay loader has come into gen- 
eral use and is a good tool. We keep 
one set of men in the field and an- 
other in the barn, the drivers only 
going to and fro, I find the best com. 
bination to be a double harpoon fork 
with a sling on the rack to pick up 
the last forkful. The essentials, there- 
fore, are a big crop, cut when the dew 
is off, teddered, uniformly dried, and 
mow handled.—[H. E. Cook, 





Blight Causing Loss 

What will cure blight in young apple 
trees? The leaves are withering up.— 
[W. H. P., Maryland. 

Such names as fire blight, twig 
blight, blossom blight and pear blight 
are synonymous. This disease is com- 
monly noticed during the early part of 
the season when it appears in the 
form of twig blight throughout the 
blossoming period of both pears and 
apples. From two weeks to one month 
after the period of pollination, the 
blossoms and tips may begin to wilt 
and show signs of general blackening, 
resulting finally in the complete black. 
ening and death of all branches or 
spurs upon which the flower clusters 
have been borne. 

The disease is due to an organism 
within the tissues of the soft bark. 
The bacillus winters over under fa- 
vorable conditions in a few affected 
branches, under conditions where 
moisture is sufficient and protection 
from drying out is adequate. From 
these centers it spreads to other parts 
of the tree. At first it was thought 
nothing could be done in way 
of control of the blight. The 
essential step in the way of con- 
trol consists in pruning out the blight. 
Duggar claims that if all the blight 
could be thoroughly pruned out of the 
orchard during the fall and winter, 
there would probably be no oppor- 
tunity for infection the following sea- 
son, except from distant orchards. He 
claims that it is necessary to go over 
the orchard several times, final ob- 









servation being made only a short 
time before the opening of the blos- 
soms. 


Pruning during the growing season | 


is practiced, but this is less reliable 
than fall and winter pruning. Summer 
pruning has not proven a great suc- 
cess on account of the fact that infec- 
tion may be constantly taking place. 
Orchards that have been affected 
should be carefully gone over during 
fall and winter and all of the blight 
areas carefully -pruned If this is 
done thoroughly, infection the fol- 
lowing spring will not be possible. One 
must be careful in pruning that his 
knife is disinfected, else the disease 
may be spread to all of the young 
trees, Cut out every limb or trunk 
infected, but before using the knife 
on another tree, immerse it in an an- 
tiseptic solution—carbolic acid, creo- 
sote, any of the good sheep dips, or 
other good disinfectant at hand. 





Improving Potato Varieties 

Potato authorities urge growers 
should give greater care in the selec- 
tion of seed, and those in a position 
to do so should develop new and 
bigger seed among varieties; One of 
the considerations to be given is to 
develop varieties offering greater re- 
sistance to disease, as well as to 
possess better commercial qualities. 
Little attention has been given to the 
development of potato varieties best 
adapted to a particular section of the 
country. Characteristics as to ear- 
liness or lateness, drouth resistance 
or heat resistance, ability to succeed 
in heavy or light soil, productiveness, 
shape and quality of tuber, are all 
distinct qualities and should be de- 
veloped in the particular section best 
adapted to the variety. 

Our best potato growers are now 
giving attention to seed plots where 
selected tubers may be planted, and 
then secure their stocks from this 
plot. This is a plan that has been 
followed in improving wheat, corn, 
timothy and other crops. Indeed, it 
is a plan that animal breeders follow 
in improving live stdéck 





Sweet Olover for Pasture—The acre- 
age of sweet clover is increasing rap- 
idly in Illinios, and this crop is com- 
ing into favor even on farms where 
it was previously grubbed out as a 
noxious weed. In the central part of 
the state it is finding a place on soils 


not quite ready for alfalfa, and is | 


proving an efficient and rapid _ soil 
improver. The immense _ taproots 
reaching indefinite distances toward 
the center of the earth bring up fer- 
tility and break up ha.d subsoils, It 
seems possible from present,plans of 
some good farmers, that this crop will 
eventually bring back the cattle feed- 
ing which has been driven out by the 
increased® expense of pasture land. 
One farmer in Livingston county, Ill, 
has been pasturing 0U head of thin 
cattle on 3U acres. He had only half 
a stand to begin with, and they have 
not kept it down. 








A GOOD THING 
When It Comes Along Don’t Let It 
Get Away From You 


“I really feel that it is hardly pos- 
Sible to say too much in favor of 
Grape-Nuts as a health food,” writes 
a Chicago woman. 

“For Y or 10 years I had suffered 
from indigestion and chronic consti- 
pation, caused by the continued use 
of coffee and rich, heavy foods. My 
ailments made my life so wretched 
that I was eager to try anything that 
held out a promise of help. And that 
is how I happened to buy a package 
of Geape-Nuts food last spring. 

“That ended my experiments. For 
in Grape-Nuts I found exactly what 
I wanted and needed. From the day 
I began to use it I noticed an im- 
provement and in a very few weeks I 
found my health was being restored. 

“My digestive apparatus now works 
perfectly and chronic constipation has 
been entirely relieved. I have gained 
in weight materially, and life is a very 
pleasant thing to me so long as I use 
Grape-Nuts once or twice a day. I 
have found by experiment that if I 
leave it off for a few days my health 
suffers, 

“A physician in our town has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, 
and the secret of it is that he puts his 
patient on Grape-Nuts food—it always 
brings back the power of digestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a 
Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

































protects agai weathers. 

Will you try a simple test that will belp make 
you paint wise? We will send materials and 
booklet of suggestions and color schemes. Just 
write a postal to ovr nearest office, asking for 
Painting Aids No, 1910 


w York Cincinnati 
ffaio Cleveland 
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Cole Bros. Franklin Lightning 
Rods are now examined and 


Approved by 

nderwriters’ 

Laboratories 
the very highest authorities on 
lightning rod materials and 
manufacture. Protect your pro- 
perty with CBF R— doubly 
guaranteed, 66-year tested 
lightning rod. Booklet free. 
Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co., Est. 1849 


318 S. Seventh St., St. Leuis, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest lightning rod factory. 


Get the genuine—leok for CB FR on couptap 
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HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- 
gaged in canning and preserving, 
whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. ks sent 
postpaid on receipt of price named. 


Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of careful prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 80 
pages. Cloth ........ Cevececce Net $0.75 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 
vegetables, marmalades, fruit syrups and 
fermented beverages, and of all kinds of 
candies, candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, 
drops, dragees, pralines, etc. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth....Net $3.00 
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Labor Problem Looms Large 


The labor problem, with increasing 
supply, 





trend toward shortage in 
looms large. This, the closing week 
in June, finds winter wheat harvest 


on, with the keenest sort of demand 
for laborers in many parts of the 
southwest: reasonably supplied, for- 
tunately, through the carrying out of 
earlier plans. Whether the wheat 
crop proves to be 950 millions, as sug- 
gested in our Orange Judd June re- 
port, or whether it should reach a bil- 
lion bushels as intimated by the gov- 
ernment report, remains to be seen. 
The outside figure may be easily ex- 
cessive, as late climatic environment 
proved a bit trying in many parts of 
the country. 


But the uncertainties in the labor 
supply extend much further than 
immediate harvest requirements 


Many thousands of Italian reservists 
are leaving the country to join the 
army and immigration into the United 
States for a time has been compara- 
tively small. Eastern industrial inter- 
ests show considerable anxiety and 
predict a phenomenal labor shortage 
during the next six months. Should 
this develop, it must affect agriculture 
as well as industry. Every employer 
of labor, present or _ prospective, 
should keep this in mind and so plan 
his work and resources as to best 
‘conserve the farm business. 

“Error of judgment’ was the de- 
fense of the New York Central rail- 
road before the Syra- 
cuse court in a recent 
negligence case which 
a in verdict 
of $52,000 in favor a group of fire 
insurance por nett cond the insured 
The crew of a freight train refused to 
break cars permitting fire companies 
to pass, thereby delaying their arrival 
at a fire which meant eventual heavy 
loses. The railroud’s defense did not 
go very far with the jury. These 12 men 
g00d and true were not prejudiced 
against the transportation company,- 
Lut did insist in this instance, as in 
others, that fair dealing should be 
observed. 





Railroad’s 
Weak Defense 





One New Jersey farmer recentl: 
stopped another along the road to 
make arrangements 
for a day’s fishing at 
the shore. However, 
the latter farmer could not think of 
taking a day off because the hired man 
had not weeded and cultivated all of 
the potatoes and had not ridged the 
asparagus to just the proper hight. 
This is typical of many conversations 
heard in the country during the sum- 


Take a Day Off 








mer months. But was the second man 
entirely right? Truly, labor must not 
be spared to bring big crops to ma- 
turity, but at the same time, it is a 
poor manager who cannot arrange for 
an occasional day off for both himself 


and helpers After a little rest, the 


farm work seems to go more easily, 
and thoughts of a good holiday to 
come or one just past, make the farm 
tasks lighter Even the anticipation 
of a good time helt Farmers’ pic- 
nics, field days and leasurable gath- 


erings of v: yuS kinds are at hand. 
Plan to loosen up on the reins a little 
at these times. The horses, too, work 
better after a needed rest. 


mem bership 





Grange cannot be 


made too iarge, providing earnest, 

faithful, enthusiastic 
Speaking of farmers are enrolled. 
the Grange No community has done 


its full duty; 
‘sentative and progressive 
farmers are members of the grange. 
No grange member has done his or 
her full duty until he has’ spoken 
pleasantly, courteously, frankly, to a 
good farm man or a farm woman 
about joining the grange This sort 
of invitation is the only lacking factor 
in bringing thousands of nonmembers 
into the grange family The man or 
woman who personally invites a friend 
or neighbor is not only doing the 
grange a service, but is doing a kind- 
ly and friendly act that will help the 
person to whom the invitation is ex- 
tended. Let's all lend a hand in 
boosting the grange this year 


because 
not all repr 





“Nothing but the truth” is today’s 
standard in advertising and in busi- 
ness. It is again 
emphasized by the 
great convention of 
associated adver- 


Golden Rule 
the Modern Rule 


tising clubs of the world which is 
meeting at Chicago this week This 
standard as applied to publicity, origi- 


nated with the late Orange Judd and 
was established by him through the 
American Agriculturist away back in 
1857. It has always been the aim 
ofr this magazine: it is now 
coming into general use, It sim- 
ply applies the golden rule to. all 
business as well as to advertising. No 
producer any 
milk as the 


longer tries to sell skim 
Senuine article, or de- 
ceives by concealing inferior produce 
in the 
tices the petty 


middle of a package, or prac- 
deceits so common to 
former generations, Standard quality, 
honest measure, nothing but the 
truth, is the rule in modern farming 
as in the best business. This periodical 
goes still further, and insures its sub- 


scribers satisfactory dealings with its - 


advertisers by the ironclad guaranty 
printed at top of first column on this 


page in every issue, 





Leaders in agriculture in Canada 
have been quick to catch on to the 
possibility of commer- 
cially growing field, 
vegetable and flower 
seeds, now that the European supply 
is cut off, at least in part. Our 
across the been 
quick to see that the time is ripe for 
establishing and developing an in- 
dustry of this character in the Do- 
minion, and government experts are 
encouraging this work in every prac- 
tical way It is evidently the desire 
of Canada to make itself independent 
of foreign markets, and so far as pos- 
sible produce at home what now is 


Alert Canada 


cousins border have 


bought abroad So far as stig ap- 
plies to the seed trade, similar con- 
d'tions here at home have been 


pointed out more than once on this 
page Doubtless more seed will be 
grown and harvested for commercial 
purposes in 1915, providing climatic 
conditions are right, than ever be- 
fore;. and this is true from the seed 
alifornia to the trucking 
Island. 


farms of C 
sections of Rhode 





Have newcomers arrived in your com- 
munity during the past year, month 

or week? Among them 
Hint forthe are there people from 


Fourth other lands who as yet 
are not familiar with 
American ideals? Are there any such 


not yet naturalized or in process of 
naturalization? Let the committee in 
charge of your local Fourth of July 
celebration especially invite these 
people to the exercises Appoint a 
committee whose members shall make 
it a business personally to call upon 
and invite them, By dividing this work 
among several of its members, the 
committee can quickly send a formal 
invitation to all these newcomers. 
Give them the glad hand of fellow- 
ship. Make them feel at home. Wel- 





American Agriculturist 











come them into the fold of American 
citizenship. In some places a feature 
of the Fourth will be an address by 
some of these newer arrivals, or bet- 
ter still, three-minute expressions of 
their views by half a dozen different 
spokesmen from among them. The 
women, young people and children 
among those who have recently set- 
tled in your community, also should 
be invited We older folks may thus 
do our duty toward the community, 
and also enjoy’ the pleasure of serv- 
ing our fellows. Neighborliness is al- 
vays in order. It can be applied in 
this way on the Fourth with special 
effectiveness. A bit of kindness, a lit- 
tle recognition, the helping hand, 
some interest in their welfare—how 
much any or all of these things may 
mean to newcomers, and especially to 
foreigners! So to do is the finest 
patriotism, also. 





Normally, this country imports 
about two million pounds of hairy 

vetch seed from 
Save Vetch Seed abroad each year. 


On account of the 
war these importations have been cut 
down to almost nothing. Unless there- 
fore, farmers save their seed there 
may be a shortage in another year. 
Domestic production is steadily in- 
creasing, and if farmers co-operate, 
the country’s needs can readily be 
met. if vetch is allowed to mature 
and then is carefully harvested, from 
three to 10 bushels of seed may be ex- 
pected to the acre. Even though vetch 
is,grown with rye or wheat or other 
crop, the harvesting and threshing 
can be done just the same and the 
mixed seed used just as would be the 
case were the vetch purchased sepa- 
rately: It is recommended that in har- 
vesting care be taken that horses and 
mowers do not pass over the cut 
swath as the grain shatters out very 
readily Threshing may be done with 
an ordinary machine, but the con- 
caves should be lowered so as to avoid 
cracking the seed. 





The financial statement of fertilizer 
inspection for Ohio during 1914 shows 


that SOD brands 

Taxing Farmers were licensed, fees 
Unjustly for these brands 
received by the 

state amounting to $66,15!. There 
were disbursed for chemical inspec- 


tion and clerical expenses $7077, leav- 
ing a balance of $19,0S2 in the state 
treasury, available for other purposes, 
In other words, the state of Ohio, like 
many other states, is resorting to the 
practice of class taxation, taxing farm- 
ers unjustly for purposes of revenue. 
As pointed out’ editorially several 
weeks ago there is no reason why 
farmers should be obliged to pay the 
cost of inspection of feeds, fertilizers, 
lime, nursery stock, and similar prod- 
ucts than why street railways should 
pay the expenses of public service 
corporations or of banks for the ex- 
penses of maintaining state banking 
departments, If farmers must bear 
the expense of inspection covering 
matters in which they are interested 
then banks, street railways, profes- 
sional men, labor industries, should 
pay the cost and other expenses aris- 
ing out of their trades or professions. 
It would not be so bad were license 
fees assessed against feeds; fertilizers, 
lime, nursery stock, ete, at a figure 
simply meeting the cost of inspection. 
But here, as in the case of Ohio, $19,- 
OOO or two-thirds of the license re- 
ceipts are turned back in the treasury 
to be used for other purposes. This 
is unjust legislation, strictly unconsti- 
tutional. This injustice should have 
the earnest thought of every man in- 
terested in the welfare of farming. 





Value of Wood Ashes—I never use 
sulphur in growing vegetables, but 
the extensive use of wood ashes in- 
creases growth and production. It is 
the only remedy I ever use for exter- 
minating flea beetles, which gather so 
thickly on tomato plants and cucum- 
ber vines. I sprinkle the ashes by 
hand, when dew is on the plants, tak- 
ing special pains to strike underneath 
the leaves as well as on top. The 
ground about the plants is thoroughly 
covered. In fact, I use all the ashes 
produced during the summer—as I 
empty them—on and around the gar- 
den vegetables, Ashes make corn and 
beans grow rapidly, and although the 
benefits cannot be seen so quickly on 
other vegetables, a difference is evi- 
denced in the rich, dark green of the 
foliage. Ashes do all that is claimed 
for them. They are also fine to put 
around growing fruit. trees. They help 
to control insects.—|A. A. Drew, New 
York. 
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When Corn Is Growing 


Corn never grows into an old sub- 
ject. Each year tens of thousands of 
corn growers begin the work for the 
first time. Each year some new 
thought is advanced looking to better 
crops. Adapting corn to local condi- 
tions and selecting good seed are im- 
portant factors in corn success, yet 
after all, cultivation during the grow- 
ing seasons is just about the most im- 
portant of all. One phase of the ques- 
tion is brought out in the following 
inquiry 

“Much confusion exists as to cuiti- 


vating corn. An institute speaker last 
winter said to cultivate shallow, while 


at our grange meeting recently a 
speaker advised cultivating deep at ‘first 
and very close to the rows. He sail 
cultivate many times. Now, which is 
right? Since hearing the grange speak- 
er I have wondered how many times to 
cultivate. What do you think about it.” 
{L. C.-Thoms, Ohio. 

Poth speakers are correct, When 
the corn is small you can plow deep 
without injury to the roots. As corn 
grows, however, the roots extend ia 
all directions, really crossing the 
rows: and as the roots grow only 3 or 
4 inches below the surface of the 
ground, deep tillage would break off 
a number and thus lessen the pas- 
turing plant. While 
seasons do affect yields, the depth to 


agents of the 


which you may safely cultivate is 
even more important. Taking year i1 
and year out practical tests have 


proven that it is unwise to cultivate 
deeper than 3 inches. 

A 3-inch mulch helps to conserve 
the moisture and with that depth the 
weeds can be kept in check. After all, 
the main object of cultivation is to 
keep the weeds in control. This fact 
will regulate somewhat the number 
of cultivations I have cultivated as 
much as a dozen times during the 
season. I have found that the yield 
was practically no greater when cul- 
tivating corn that many times as when 
cultivating five times, Cultivating five 
times was enough to keep the top 
earth stirred, to keep the mulch in 
torm, and to keep the weeds in check 
Our best corn growers cultivate from 
three to five times during the season. 

Raising Skim Milk Calves 

I have several calves I want to raise 
this spring, but as I sell my cream I 
would like to avoid using whole mitk. 
Will you tell me how others do under 
such circumstances, as I hear a guvod 
deal about skim milk raised calves.— 
(B. C. Batchmar, New York. 

Many people are successfully rais- 
ing calves on a skim milk ration, 
properly supplemented with’ grain. 
The Kansas station found that in 
feeding calves for 154 days from birth, 
the cost varied from $2.26 to the 100 
pounds of gain fed on skim milk, and 
grain, to 44.41, for those allowed to 
run with their. mothers, and to $7.06 
when fed whole milk. The skim mil 
culves gained 2.1 pounds a day, the 
whole milk calves 1.9 pounds, ani 
those running with their dams, two 
pounds. That experiment shows con- 
clusively that calves can be cheaply 
raised on skim milk. 

At first, calf should receive 
its mother’s milk for two or three 
days. Then the first two weeks give 
the calf whole milk; during the first 
week feed three times daily; there- 
after, two daily feeds will do. If the 
milk is very rich, better remove some 
of the fat or dilute with water and 
feed from 10 to 12 pounds a day, de- 
pending on the size. These quantities 
are sufficient for feeding during the 
first two weeks. After that time the 
amount may be increased to 16 or 20 
prune a day At the end of two 
change from whole milk to 
partially skimmed milk, by with- 
drawing pound of whole milk, sub- 
stituting for it a pound of skim milk. 
Continue this each day until substi- 
tution of skim milk for whole milk i- 
complet Inferior calves may bz 

rfeeding quite as easily 
as by underfeeding, I think that mors 
calves are ruined ordinarily by over- 
feeding than by underfeeding. 

The milk should be clean and sweet 
and about the temperature of the 
body. Teach the calf to eat a little 
grain in its second or third week. It 
ean be started by rubbing a little dry 
meal over the end of its nose. Corn 
meal, or crushed oats, or oil meal, is 
excellent. A grain mixture consisting 

[To Page 14.] 
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Six Years in Federal Penitentiary 

FOR SELLING WORTHLESS LAND—FINAL 
VERDICT IN THE NOTORIOUS WASHING- 
ron & CHOCTAW LAND SWINDLE 

George L. Colburn and M. G. Wine- 
rar have been convicted of using the 
mails to defraud under the name of 
the Washington & Choctaw Land Co 
and sentenced to 6% years at the 
federal penitentiary at Ft Leaven- 
worth, Kan. The defendants were the 
chief executive officers of the land 
company which secured the owner- 
ship for control of large tracts of 
worthless land, and then attempted to 
sell them through false advertise- 
ments and letters circulated by mail 
and otherwise. The company claimed 
that the land was without marshes, 
swamps, stumps, or brush that would 
interfere with successful cultivation, 
that it was rich and fertile and of 
rapidly increasing value. 

The indictment under which the 
men were found guilty declared that 
these representations were false, and 
claimed the land was sterile and in- 
eapable of being made fertile, pro- 
ductive or valuable, and was ‘not 
worth to exceed $2 per acre. The 
ease was carried to the United States 
eircuit court of appeals at St Louis, 
and thé decision there aflirmed April 
28, 1915. The circuit court took pains 
to point out that while no land was 
absolutely worthless, according to the 
evidence this iand was worthless for 
the purposes that Washington & Choc. 
taw Land Co had advertised it for. 
The fraud was a colossal one that 
caught great numbers of people. 





Of Course They Are All Right 


Do you know anything in regard to the 
Atlas powder company of Wiimington, 
Del, dynamite for blasting rocks, soils, 
ditches, stumps, etc, as to their way of 
doing business? Are they honest in what 
they agree to do? I see you print their 
advertisement.—{A. R. DeKalb, Oneida 
County, N Y 

Of course they are all right, or 
they would not be permitted to adver- 
tise in American Agriculturist. Every 
reader should understand that only 
reliable parties are admitted to our 
advertising columns. If you see a 
thing advertised in “the old reliable 
Orange Judd,” it’s so! You never need 
to write us inquiring as to the stand- 
ing or good faith of any of our adver- 
tisers The fact that they are in this 
paper is proof that they are all right. 
Indeed, the publishers go further 
and guarantee satisfaction to each 
subscriber who does business with our 
advertisers. The guarantee appears 
in the fine print at top of first column 
on editorial page of every issue, Sim- 
ply say in writing “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable American Agricultur- 
ist,” and you will get a square deal. 





Going Hog Promoters One Better 


The National hog company wants me 
to pay it $50 for a brood sow, payable 
$5 monthly. The company will take 
eare of the sow and her progeny and 
effers me one-half of all the increase 
and net profits for five years. 1 then 
have the privilege of selling my hogs, 
of removing my share and going into 
business myself, or of continuing with 
the company for five years longer. One 
ef its agents told me that he was doing 
a landoffice business. His average was 
12 orders from every 15 people called 
upon These are mostly city people. 
iJ. 8. H 

Here is a still better plan! Buy a 
sow pig for a few dollars from your 
neighbor, or a pure-bred sow pig from 
a reliable breeder for $10 to $25 or so. 
Raise her yourself and her progeny, 
thus you get ALL the profit instead 
of ouly half of it. You save a large 





Orange Judd 
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part of the $50 you would have to pay 
the National hog company. You save 
all the commissions made by the 
agent and _ solicitor. Even the pro- 
spectus of this concern says: “Our 
customers don't own at any particular 
time any of our hogs. They own their 
proportionate share of all the hogs 
on the ranch, that share being in 
exact proportion to the amount of 
money they put in.’’ If there are any 
such astonishing, amazing and unprec- 
edented profits in the hog business 
as some of the agents of this outfit 
represent, don't you suppose the 
breeders and feeders of hogs would 
have found it out long ago? Our ad- 
vice to farmers is to invest their own 
money in their own hogs, take care 
of the hogs themselves and get all the 
profit. 





Still They Come! 


Two more cheap loan schemes have 
sprung up. Both applied to Oregon 
for the right te do business in that 
state, which was not granted. If you 
hear from either, please forward to 
me their material. 

One is the Royal Home Security 
company, recently incorporated in 
Rhode Island. Its president and treas- 
urer is one Felix Vanasse in Montreal, 
where it claims to have $20,000 on de- 
posit, but it would be “more like” if 
that money were deposited with 
Rhode Island's state treasurer to pro- 
tect those who send their hard-earned 
money to this new installment loan 
concern. The American public’s ex- 
perience with National, Mercantile 
company of Canada, makes people 
suspicious of any bank’s outfit whose 
officers and funds are “over the line” 
in Canada.. Its Rhode Island manu- 
ser claims it has $200 worth of fix- 
tures and $2000 in bank in that state. 

Out of each dollar “deposited” with 


this outfit, it keeps 20 cents for ‘‘ad- 


ministrative expenses."”” Would you do 
business with any bank that swiped 
20% of every dollar you deposited in 
it? Yet this Royal promises a loan 
“between two and three years from 
the time you make your application!” 

The other new one is American 
Banking Credit company, incorporat- 
ed in Delaware November 18, 1914,: by 


Willis Ellsworth Wright, John D. |} 


Clancy and John W. Pain, all of Chi- 
cago. It is not authorized to do a 
banking business, but is chartered “to 
issue dnd sell contracts on a co-oper- 
ative basis."" We shall want to know 
precisely what that basis is; and how 
much cash this outfit puts up with the 
treasurer of our state to protect its 
depositors from our state, b>fore we 
send it any money. If its headquar- 
ters are in Illinois we shall be espe- 
cially careful, because Illinois has no 
state supervision whatever over pri- 
vate bankers within Lliinois—to her 
shame be it said, 





E. L. P.: Glass jars, bottles for 
pickles and catsup, jelly tumblers at 
wholesale, can be had from Hazel At- 
las company, Wheeling, W Va. Can't 
you find a good market for vour broil- 


ers in the city or large town nearest : 


you, instead of sending te New York 
city, which is apt to be oversupplied? 


Mrs H. P. B. writes: “I answered | 


an adv in another paper of Cook 
Supply Co, Kokomo, Ind, and lost 


$11.63." A fraud order was issued | 


against that outfit by the United 
States postofiice department on 
March 38, 1915. It has been repeatedly 
exposed in this column. Such things 
don't get into our advertising 
columns, 
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Note the following table of comparative prices i 
on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “B,”""C" only 5% more Cost looked so good to 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: us that we decided to give Car Own- 


Only 5% PLUS | 


for the Best “Non-Skid” 


RACTICALLY all Non-Skid 
Tires that make serious claims to 
non-skid efficiency cost you 10% 
to 30% more than Plain Tread Tires 
of same brand and material. 
Goodrich Safety Tread Tires cost 
you only 5% more than our plain 
tread tires. 
Here’s how and Why! 


© a & 
ORTY-FIVE years of Rubber 


working (in what is now the 
Worlds Zargest Rubber Factory) 
has taught us afew Kinks and Short- 
cuts that are not common to the Trade. 


One of these now comes to the 
help of your Pocket-book. 

Through the simple process of Think- 
ing Hard (and being Candid with ourselves) 
we have found a Short-Cut to make the dest 
Safety Tread ever put ona Tire cost us only 
about 5% more than it costs us to make the 
Plain-Tread of similar quality. 

By testing out these Goodrich Safety- 
Tread Tires on a large number of Taxi- 
cabs (where they could be competitively 
observed and carefully checked up at the end 
of each day’s use) and by comparing their 
actual performance with that of our own, 
and other Plain-Treads, of much higher 
price, we have had this fact forced upon us— 

Viz: 

—That there is SURPRISINGLY more 
Mileage, in Goodrich Safety Tread Tires, 
than in our own, or any other, make of 
Plain-Tread Tires. 


So MUCH more Mileage, for 











ers the benefit. 





OTHER MAKES Here’s what we now offer you! 





“A” “B” | “Cc” | “Db” The best Non-Skid Safety 





{$10 55 }$10.95 |$16.35 | $18.10 





and it costs you only 5% more 
than our best plain tread tire. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


13 35} 14.20) 21.70) 23.60 
15.40] 16.30] 22.85} 25.30 
22.30} 23.80] 31.15] 33.55 
32.15] 33.60] 41.85) 41.40 

















39.80 41.80} 49.85| 52.05 AKRON, OHIO 
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gs Canada is Calling You 


<\ to her Rich Wheat 


and Alberta. 


an industry as grain growing. 
The Government this year is asking farmers to put increased 


volunteered for service. The climate is hea 


J. S. CRAWFORD 


Canadian Government Agent 


"~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 
her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years kas 
averaged 20 to 45 bushcls of wheat to the acre, Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 


acreage 

into grain. My oory so not peers in Canada nas eee 1 
d art la to replace man men 

great demand for P ¥ young me . 

railway facilities excellent, good schools and churches conven- 

ient. Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 

rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 









Get These Two 
Great BOOKS 






in 50 stores. 








Split Hickory Vehicles at Lowest Prices Ever Made. 


My Biggest Year eco "iccn' thie to 
work out my 5 per cent Profit Plan that splits 
prices down to the heart. 


FREE 


Read the story of the greatest vehicle 
offes ever made. There is more real 
buggy and harness information in 
these big books than you could get 


Over 150 vehicle styles. 200 illus- 
trations. Real facts that will 
make you a shrewder, better 
buyer, no matter whether we get 
your order or not. 





Get 


My 
30 Days’ Road Test Free 


Two Years’ Guarantee 
The books tells you of this—how you can 
try out any buggy on your own roads and 
find out just what it is before you buy. 











0/ Profit 
° Offer 





The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 5 _ Columbus, O. 









Send In Your Name 
To Phelps 













ws, 
OR 








wa 
Give your address. That's 2. 

all you need to do. The first E : 
mail will bring you the2 big, ae ‘ 
beautiful books postpaid. PS POON VAAA_ | |—_>Sieee 


Do this while it is fresh in 
your mind. Address 


H.C. Phelps, Pres. 
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Among the 
Farmers 


eM Mo nO 


NEW YORK 
Agriculture in Constitution 


On May 25 a conference of agri- 
eultural representatives met in Albany 
to take action to see if proper recog- 
nition may not be given to agricul- 
tyre by the constitutional convention 
now in session. At an adjourned 
meeting of this conference, held in 
Albany, June 21, the following reso- 
luticns were unanimously adopted 

The agricultural interests of the 
state of New York, represented by 





the state grange, the agricultural 
press, the western New York horti- 
eultural society, the New York fruit 


association, the dairymen’s 
league, the New York state agricul- 
tural society, the New York state 
breeders’ association, the department 
of agriculture, the state college of 
agriculture, the state department of 
education, the state agricultural ex- 
periment station at Geneva, the state 
school of forestry at Syracuse univer- 
sity, the state veterinary college at 
Cornell university, the secondary 
schools of agriculture, in conference 
at Albany, June 21, 1915, beg to sub- 
mit the following: 

Whereas, agriculture is of para- 
mount importanee to the nation «nd 
to the state and should be encouraged 
in every practical way, 

Whereas, in dealing with agricul- 
ture it is recognized that it must be 
considered in its relation to broad 
matters of public policy and public 
administration. 

Whereas, in view of the fact that 
the constitutional convention is dis- 
cussing the broad questions of public 
policy and public administration, and 
is considering a reorganization of the 
business of the state with the object 
of bringing about greater co-ordina- 
tion of effort, the elimination of 
duplication and wastes, and the attain- 


growers’ 


ment of unity of purpose, economy 
znd efficiency in all public work. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of 


this conference that the constitutional 
convention of the state of New York 
take such action as may be necessary 
to include in the new constitution, as 
one of its broad statements of public 
policy, that “The conservation and 
development, under proper restric- 
tions, of all the natural resources of 
the state, including streams, lakes, 
water power, soils, the air, minerals, 
eres, forests, fish and wild game of 
the state, are for the public welfare, 
and that laws may be passed for the 
development, regulation, maintenance 


and control of any or all of these 
resources.” 
Resolved, further, that in an re- 


organization of the public business of 
the state of New York which may be 
made effective, there shall be consti- 
tuted a department of agriculture 
with equal rank with other state 
departments. 

Resolved, that there be included in 
the new constitution, as one of its 
broad administrative policies, that 
“the legislature shall provide for a 
department of agriculture, the chief 
design and duties of which shall be 
to administer the regulatory laws 
relating to agriculture and agricul- 
tural production, marketing and dis- 
tribution, lands, forests, fish and 
game, and to instruct the people in 
regard to the meaning and applica- 
tion of such laws.”’ 


Jersey Breeders Organize 


Jersey breeders are co-operating in 
Pelaware county, N Y, to improve 
their herds, extend their influence, 
and permanently advertise their 
stock. At a preliminary meeting, 
#rrangements were made to organize 
#n association June 30 at a meeting 
of breeders to be held at Delhi. 

Some of the propesed purposes of 
the organization are, co-operation in 
the purchase of high-class pure-bred 
sires to improve the herds of the 
county, to pool and advertise surplus 
stock in carlots, and to work with 
the Delaware county farm bureau in 
conducting cow testing associations, 
inspection tours, and exhibitions at 
fairs, and in uniting the interests of 
zll Jersey breeders in both business 
and social ways. Almost limitless 
possibilities seem to be just before 
such an organization at the present 
time. 








Dairy Cattle Show Plans 


The New York state fair commis- 
sion is confident that nothing will 
interfere with the cattle exhibition 
this year. Preparations are under 
way for a cattle show at the state 
fair, which is expected to include more 
state cattle and which will better 
represent the dairy interests than ever 
before. Officers of the state fair com- 
mission and the department of agri- 


culture are agreed that with the state 












again entirely free of the foot and 
mouth disease, and the strict applica- 
tion of the quarantine regulations in 
all shipments of cattle, there is lit- 
tle danger of the fair suffering from 
lack of entries. 

The entire premium t has been 
revised that it may apr more 
strongly to owners of dai le, and 
while this policy may 1 n fewer 
beef herds from the west differ- 
ence will be more than offset, it is 
figured, by the greater support from 
New York state ewise plans are 
under way in the sheep and swine de- 
partments and officers of the fair con- 
fidently predict that the exhibits will 


as interesting as 
exposition. 





be as numerous and 
in the best years of the 





Hops Progressing Nicely 


Reports from the hop growing sec- 


tions on the Pacific coast and in N Y 
indicate that in spite of slight vicis- 
situdes earlier in the season the crop 


is now coming along nicely and with 
favorable weather from now on 





should prove satisfactory in size and 
quality. In Cal almost perfect 
weather conditions for the ast few 
weeks have brought the on 
rapidly throughout the sta In 
Wash and Ore growers now have 
nothing to complain of so far as 
growing conditions affect the crop. 
In N Y cold weather has held back 
some of the old yards, but the warm 


weather of the last few days has im- 
proved their appearance greatly. The 
newer yards are in splendid condi- 
tion generally. 

Prices in this country for 
and contracts for the new 
to show any improvement from the 
growers’ standpoint, but a hopeful 
market’sign is that business is pick- 
ing up im the English trading sec- 


old hops 
fail yet 





tions. From Kent comes the report 
that prices are very firm, and ad- 
vancing prices have been paid for 
recent late imported Belgian hops. 

Otsego Holstein Brecdcers—The Sus- 
quehanna valley Holstein breeding 
and testing assn i the name of a 
corporation recently formed Otsego 
Co. Five leading breeders in the 
northern part of the county are the 
incorporators of this assn. To en- 
courage the development of Holstein 
cattle, especially the daughters of 
their own herd sires, which are part- 


nership owned bulls of superior qual- 
ity and breeding, these men intend to 
equip a modern test barn where cows 
may be housed and given expert care 
while records are being made Tests 
will be conducted for other breeders 
as well as those of the company. 
to. % & 
State to 
Comptroller 


Borrow Money—State 
Travis has completed 
negotiations with six New York city 
banks for the loan of $6,000,000 to 
meet administrative expenses. until 
funds appropriated this year become 
available on October 1. Each bank 
is to loan $1,000,000 at 3% interest. As 
a result, school moneys which have 


been held up will be forwarded to the 


districts immediately. The appellate 
division upheld the ruling of the 
lower court that the loan was legal 
and the comptroller decided not to 
wait for the final decision of the ques- 
tion by the court of appeals 

Barge Canal—The state canal board 


has adopted the location plans of the 


Syracuse barge nal terminal at 
Syracuse and the construction en- 
gineer at the New York central has 


sent out proposals to contractors for 
the construction of the Syracuse Junc- 
tion barge canal harbor. In a ruling 
given by Attorney-General Wood- 
bury, the nomination fees for the New 


York state futurity, which has been 
canceled by the fair commission, will 
be returned to the original nomina- 
tors. In many instances, horses 
nominated for the preposed races 
have changed hands. The entrance 
money to be returned amounted to 
$8205. 


Truck On Large Scale—About 60 
tons of especially good spinach has 
been gathered by Durkin & Denniston 
of Seneca Co, N Y. The vegetable, 
which was gathered from a 20-acre 
field, has been sold to a nearby con- 
cern upon contract. The owners ex- 
pect to realize seven tons to the acre 
before the harvest is complete. They 
also have 30 acres of large head let- 
tuce which will soon be ready to 
harvest, 

Doors for Cars—Railroads opera- 
ting in New York must continue to 
supply temporary doors or bulkheads 
for cars used in the shipment of salt 
and produce, the upstate public 
service commission has decided. This 
expense, which amounts to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars yearly, was first 
placed upon the railroads in 1909. The 


time limit on the order recently ex- 
pired and the carriers sought to 
shift the cost to the shippers. In 
rendering an opinion in the case, 
Commissioner Irvine held that the 
equipment belonged to the car and 
therefore the *harges had been 
properly assessed six years ago. The 
* 





opinion meets the objection of the car- 
riers that these equipments encourage 


delay in unloading through the prod- 
uce of many consignees in selling di- 


rectly from the car upon delivery, by 
pointing out that the proper remedy 
of the roads in this respect is in 
demurrage and track storage charges. 
As to the allegation that but 109 
of the produce shipments are wholly 
intrastate and that the continuance 
of the allowances would be _ dis- 
criminating against the roads reach- 
ing New York through New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the commissioner 
shows that these roads have hereto- 
fore met this condition and will con- 
tinue to do so. He says that recent 
decisions of the interstate commerce 
commission, while not involving the 
exact point here involved, make use 
of the same reasoning and arrive at 
substantially similar results, indicating 
that the federal commission is not 
opposed to this principle. 

Highway Completed—The 10 miles 
of state highway between Owego and 
Candor is now in fine condition. A 
fine rain on June 15 broke the short 
drouth. Crops are doing splendidly 
considering the cold, backward spring. 
Tioga Co, with others, is suffering 
from the neglect of the state legis- 
lature to provide adequate funds for 


public schools. Serious concern is 
felt. Veals are 8c p lb, eggs 2l1c p doz, 


butter 35c p Ib, and flour and feeds 
are lower than last week.—[A. A. 
Drew, Tioga Co. 

Saratoga County Institutes—Edward 
Van Alstyne, director of farmers’ in- 
stitutes, at a conference held in Sara- 
toga Springs last week, selected these 
places for holdingf institutes in Sara- 
toga county next winter: Galway, 
Malta, Clifton Park, Edinburgh, 
Chariton and Gum Springs. 

Auto Fees—For the four months 
and 15 days ending June 15, the sec- 
retury of state’s automobile bureau is- 
sued over 40,000 more licenses than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
the revenue from which was $1,584,- 
1. This revenue ts greater than a 
year ago by $282,956. 

Latest Census Figures—The work 
of the state census bureau is well 
along, and incomplete census returns 
of 19 cities have been made public. 
Here they are, compared with the 
federal census figures of five years 
ago: 

MODERATE GAINS IN POPULATION 


1920, 
complete 


1915, 
incomplete 


City 
ATDANY  ccccccccccccccscccece 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Ringhamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown ... 
Newburg .... 
Niagara Falls 
Oswego . 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Trica 
Watertown 
Yonkers . 
Plattsburg 
Lockport 
Little Falls 
Hornell 












New York Cheese Markets 


In the dairy section tributary to 
Utica, N Y, last week there was a 
considerable fall of rain, and pastures 
are now in fine condition. The yield 
of milk keeps up well, and the pro- 


duction of cheese continues large. 
The hay crop promises to be some- 
what below the average. The price 


of cheese on the Utica board Monday 
was %c higher than on the previous 
Monday. The transactions were: 
Large colored 510 boxes, large white 
620 boxes, small colored 1200 boxes, 
and small white 2500 boxes at 13\%c. 
There were curb sales at l4c. The 
sales of butter were 25 tubs at 2Si4c 
At Utica the curb ruling for cheese 
a year ago, two years ago and three 
years ago was 14c. 

The cheese sales on the Watertown 
board June 19 were 12,000 boxes at 
13%c p Ib for all sizes. 

There were 1000 boxes of cheese 
sold on the Cuba market June 17 at 
a ruling price of 14%c p lb. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, June 21—Last week 
after Monday steers continued dull 
but about steady on very light re- 
ceipts. Bulls and cows were also 
slow and lower. Calves on Wednes- 
day made a further break of fully 
0c, but later with light receipts 
there was a partial recovery. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Steers $8.60@9.75 p 100 Ibs, oxen 5.75 
@8, bulls 4.50@8, cows 3@7.™, veals 
7@11, skim-milk and fed calves 5 
@ 6.50. 

Today there were 38 cars of cattle 
and 5SSS calves on sale. Steers ruled 
slow and steady, bulls dull and 10@ 
lic lower, fat cows scarce and strong 
to a fraction higher, common and 
medium cows dull and weak, veals 
50c higher, skim-milk calves slow and 
steady. Steers averaging 1050 to 1446 
Ibs sold at $6.60@9.50 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding six cars Pa, 1002 to 1446 Ibs 
7.80@9.50, four head (extra), 1413 
Ibs, 9.75, two cars Tenn, 1070 to 1318 
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Ibs, 8.40@9.10, oxen 6.75@7.60, bulls 
4.50@7, one extra do 8, cows 3@6.75, 
a few head 6.90@7.25, veals 8@11, 
culls 6@7.50, skim-milk calves 5.50 @6. 
Sheep held up last week after Mon- 


day, closing steady. Lambs eased off 
fully 25c, and notwithstanding mod- 
erate receipts later prices continued 


to decline, closing fully $1 lower than 
sales at t’ e opening of the week. The 
selling range for the week was: Sheep 
(ewes} 3.50 @ 5.75, wethers 6.75, 
lambs 8@11.50, culls 7, yearlings 6@ 
8.50. Today there were 47% cars on 
sale. Sheep in moderate supply and 
steady, good to prime lambs wanted 
and steady with Saturdays dec'ine; 
under grades dull and easier. 

Hogs declined after Monday last, 
closing fully 10c lower. Today there 
were two cars on sale. Market 10c 
higher. State and Pa hogs sold at 
$8.10@8.20 p 100 Ibs, roughs 6.504 
6.75. 

Horse Market 


Seasoned horses of all types were 
in moderate demand last week; fresh 
western horses almost nominal. 
Prices were generally steady. Second- 
hand drafters sold at the auctions at 
$225 @2S85 p head, extra 300 or better, 
chunks 200@300, second-hand de- 
livery and general purpose horses 75 
@175. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
of this week 3250, market fairly 
satisfactory, prices firm to 10c higher. 
Choice to prime shipping steers were 
quoted at $9@9.25 p 100 Ibs, but next 
to nothing good enough to command 
these top prices. Fair to good beef 
steers sold at S35 @8.75, attractive 
butcher weights 7.75@S8.75, cows and 
heifers 5.50@8.50, butcher bulls 5.50 
@7.50. Hogs were a shade ,lower, 
Monday's supply 17,400, trading very 
largely at 8.10@8.15, with good pigs 
and light weights around 8 The 
sheep traffic was generally satisfac- 
tory, Monday’s supply 2000, wethers 
6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5.50@5.75, 
yearlings S@8.50, and spring lambs 
9.50 @ 10. 


The 





Country Produce Markets 


At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans }4 p 
bu, medium 3.40@3.60, eggs 194 
221l4c p doz, fowls 18c p Ib, chickens 
1Sc, ducks 20c, potatoes 25@40c p 
bu, beets 30@50c p doz bchs, carrots 
40 @60c, rhubarb 10@15c spinach 10 


@12c, onions 50c@1.25 p bu, straw- 
berries 5@10c p qt, apples 4@5.50, 
timothy hay 22@25 p ton, maple 


sugar 9@13c p lb, choice new syrup 
SO0c@1 p gal. 

At Albany, N Y, corn Sic p bu, oats 
timothy hay $18@19 p ton. al- 
9.50, dressed steers 11@13c p 
2le p doz, fowls lic p Ib, 
turkeys 18%4c, dressed fowls 1%¢, 
onions 1 p 100 bchs, radishes 1, 
spinach 75c@1 p bbl, asparagus 1.50 
@2 p doz bchs. 

At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1.15 p 
bu, corn Sic, oats 54c, rye 1.10, bran 
27@31 p ton, middlings 29@32, corn 
meal 34@37, asparagus 35@40c p dcez 
behs, beets 20@25c, green onions 
8@10c, green peas 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
potatoes 35@40c, spinach 15 20¢, 
strawberries 8S@12c p qt, eggs 22025 
p doz, fowls and chickens 16@“c p 
lb, medium unwashed wool 25 @2§c, 
timothy hay 18@22 p ton, oat and 
wheat straw 10@12, rye 12@15, 
clover seed 10.50 p bu, alfalfa 11@12. 

At Syracuse, N Y, 


Ae, 
falfa 
lb, eggs 





broilers 30c p 
Ib, fowls 17c, ducks 20c, eggs 22 @25c 
p doz, apples $1@1.25 p bu, straw- 
berries 8@13c p qt, asparagus 45@ 
50 p doz bchs, beets 60@70c, lettuce 


.30@45c, green onions 12@1l5c, green 





peas 1.25@1.50 p bu, potatoes 30@ 
45c, rhubarb 15@20c p doz  bchs, 
spinach 30@40c p bu, timothv hay 
13@18 p ton, alfalfa 14@16, rye 
straw 15@17. 
The Milk Markct 

At New York, business has  im- 
proved, demand increasing materially 
with the coming of warm days. This 


condition is reflected in the figures for 
receipts last week, which show an 
incerase of 17,741 cans of milk and 
1896 cans of cream over those of the 
previous week. The surplus has de- 
creased and production has possibly 
begun to shrink. The market value 
remains at approximately 2%c p at. 
Grade B in the 26-c zone Some 
dealers are settling at approximately 
Borden rates. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week endin; 


June 19 were as follows: 
Milk Cresara 
DOD chan hese 000000 00 47,906 4,352 
Susquehanna ......... 8,191 R07 
West GROTTO cccccccecs 16,166 2729 
TACKAWOMBR ..cceces 65,720 2.610 
N Y C (long haul)... 95,527 1725 
N Y¥ C lines (short 
eee ssaeee re 31 
Ontario ...... wie eases’ ae 5,939 
Lehigh valley ........ 48,903 2,372 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,475 92 
New Haven ..ccccces 729 49 
Pennsylvania .....s+- 7,282 272 


cocccce 20a0 35 
21,924 


Other sources 


err 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 

















LATEST WHOLESALE PRICKS OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cast or e AShent— -—Corm —Valsey 

Spot 
19S «6194 «=191S Tk «(1915S 196 

Chic ee ol 74% .7'%% 48% .42 

haw ‘ oie ‘ 1.27 92 4 .7R 55 x4 

Bost on Sb 8% .55% .48 

St Louis 3 - — 

Toledo - 116 4 - — 

Mimespolis .. 116% .98 TO% .69 45% 38% 

Dollar Wheat Realized 
Not until the price of wheat 


had sagged to $I p bu, 
than once, for Chicago, 


and that more 
Sept delivery, 






was there much show of recovery, 
and that not overcontident. Prices 
easily broke 2@5c im a diy, accom- 
panied by frequent favorable reac- 
tions, yet gemeral tone of the market 
one of considerable uncertainty, and 
without aggressive support at any 
time; Sept sold down to {5 

No one can deny that *parvest 
conditions in part; of the southwest 


have not been wholly 
during much 
ther there is now 
harvest is being 


satisfactory to 
of June; yet 
better and the 
pushed north- 
New wheat has begun 
to move toward the markets. 

Looking far afield, the growing 
crops in western Europe were said to 
be suffering somewhat from drouth, 
and the old fact asserted itself that 
owing to disturbance of war substan- 
tial breadstuff shortages for the 
coming year must be met in England 
and on the continent. Exports of 
wheat and flour from the U S have 
been latterly on a somewhat smalier 
scale; lower markets in Liverpool and 
other European centers. At Chi- 
eago No 2 red winter was quotable 
around 1.12% @1.14 p bu; July d@etiv- 
ery, presumably new wheat, 1.02% 4 
1.05. 

The corn market was unsettled. 
More or less late planting has been 
necessary owing to heavy rains in the 
west and southwest, at a time when 
genial sunshine was wanted to permit 
growth and to favor proper cul- 
tivation. Some selling this week, as 
climatic conditions were good. The 
expert business is small. At Chicago, 
July corn sold at 7214@74%e p bu, 
Sept much the same level; some 
trod‘ng in Dec: new crop, around 65 
@ 67c, old No 2 corn im store 74@ 75. 

The oats market was reasonably 
steady and active, new crop making 
a good start, and at the same time 
reserves of old oats decreasing undcr 


farmers 
wea 
biz 
ward rapidly. 


excellent domestic and foreign de- 
man: The market was witho tt par- 
ticular development. At Chicago, 
July oats sold above and below 45c 
p bu, standard in store 2@3e 
premium, and Sept, new crop de- 
livery, close to 39@40c. 

Field seeds were dull, although 
some wor for mew crop timothy 
zround HOAS p OO lbs, and Oct 
prime sold sparingly at 7; clover was 


negiec ted, prime nominally 13@13.50, 





mill = 2 aU 

At New York, wheat followed the 
lead of the west and market quotably 
lower; no new wheat yet reaching 
the eastern markets. Quotations in- 
clude old No 2 red $1.27 p bu and 
fey spring wheat 1.50@ 1.51 Foreign- 
ers showed little interest in the buy- 
ing market, apparently preferring to 
await the advent of the splendid new 
crop now being harvested Corn was 
given very little support, owimg to 
excellent crop conditions in the west, 
No 2 yellow selling at little better 
than Ste in round lots The oats 
market was weak, standard grade 5c 
P bu. white oats 544 @ Hic, including 
clipped. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CH (CE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 

Tors 291, Sf 27% 

1914... 27% 28" 27% 

1913... 23% 501, 5 27% 

1912.. 27 3% 86 

Butter 

At Elgin, choice cmy 2614 @27\c, 
ma~':et unsettled. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 2% p Ib, 
dairy 19. 

At Albany, emy 28%c, dairy 2Sc. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 30\Me. 

At Cleveland, cmy 304ec, dairy 24e. 

At Rochester, ecmy 3lc. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 30'4c. 

At Buffalo, emy 2%, dairy 26c. 


At New York, a good, healthy trade 












PACTREAPETPUTT TOON PETES TPA "eA NaUNeReS 


How Best to Market Crops 


AbbE GUO] OGRE OUR) Ca8044 | | UDDRP ROUT AMRPMA EDU AAG HA MARAE PULA woes 









prevailed this week, arrivals 
Gensome although advices 

Siderable stock on the 

possibly made receivers a 
inclined to Iet go, while 
ulative demand was only 
Extra fcy emy 28% @ 2914c 
27@2Sc, good to finest 
2742 @2S%c, common to fair 

Cheese 


New York, the market was in 
shape following the depressicn 
week ago. A moderate inquiry 
noted mostly on home account 
with the export business still slack. 
Fresh flats and twins 144%415\%c p 
ty, Wis flats, twins and daisies 144% @ 
lS, skim WO 1246 


not bur- 
of 
way. 
little more 
the spec- 
moderate. 
p ib, — 
state d. 

24G Se. 

At 

better 
of a 
was 





cheese 








GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in alf instances 


are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
i@ reveivers sell the produce from s’ ore. wuarchouse, 
car or dock. From these country consiguees must pay 


freight and commission charges Whe sold im a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and tw retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 


Apples 
At New York, the market wus with- 
out new feature, small sales in a job- 
way out of store; Baldwin $3.5) 
~~ p bbl, Be nm Davis 2.500 3.50 
Russet 2.25@3.25 


oy 
Eggs 
New York, prices were pushed 
up fractionally. Quotations showed 
little change with extra fresh 
ered 25@24c p doz, firsts 20% @ 21 
nearby hennery slightly higher at 2-4 
“te, gathered white eggs 2¢ 2%. 
At Boston, market quiet, with a 
good all-around trade, storage packed 
firsts quoted at 2U@2lc p doz, fry 
near by usual premium. 
Country Dressed M > its 
At New York, no burdensome sup 
ply of dressed veal calves, whic! 
were in usual demand and stead) 
Prime to choice sold at 1214 @ 13%4x« 
p ib, fair to good 1014@12c, butter- 
milks 9@ 10c. 





At 





Beans 
Acreage increased 10%, planting 
late.—[ F. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Planting was under way in earnes* 
third week in June in Livingston Co 


13 





Mich, a correspondent at Fowlerville 


estimating acreage larger than last 


year. Soil in good condition. 

Much rain and very helpful to 
growing beans. I believe we have « 
full crop this year.—[E. R. W., Mt 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Condition fine and a great many 
acres yet (June 17) to drill with soil 


in fine shape.—[{E. C. B., Caro, Mich 

At New York, some inquiry on for- 
eign account for red kidney, and offer- 
ings all around only moderate, this 
helping the situation, Pea beans $5.5) 
P 100 Ibs, medium 5.75@5.55, marrow 

2W@7.55, red kidney 6.15@6.25, yei- 
low eye "3G 5.10, Cal lima 5.25@5.36. 

Fresh Fruits 

Buyers of Cal canned fruits, 
pack, are inclined to hold back 
awaiting further developments. They 
claim there is a large carry-over oft 
peaches from 1915 pack. 

At New York, increasing supplies of 
—- melons, blackberries and 

raspberries noted. Cherries were 7 
tiful ut 6@14c p qt, Ga peaches $1.: 
@2.) p carrier, strawberries 8a tae 
p qt, blackberries 5@ Sc, raspberries 5 
asec p qt. 





1915 


Moncey 


Foreign nations seem to be present 


and prospective borrowers of large 
sums of money in this country, and 
the financial centers seem to have 


plenty to loan at reasonably low rates 
of interest. The federal reserve banks 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of efx 
cents « word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy. sell or exchange 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. (Cash must accompany each order. and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward repttes sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to gua 
insertion in iasue of the following week Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS — a. —- = re 
— yf wilk be accepted af the above ra 
wil) be inserted io our BEAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adr as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising ig only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs br our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eags shipped shall 
reach the | unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 

to use this pDeper, but our respengi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
exes by our acivertisers aud the netching of same br 
our subscribers that the pubiishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, por can they guarantee the hatching of ease. 
We elall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry end egg advertisera to use thia paper 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








SELECTED SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
cockerels, 10 to 12 weeks old. Laurelton farms fa- 
mons heary laring white egg strain rect. Well 
grown, vigorous birds. Price only 75c each. Fancy 
White Leghorn eggs my specialty. CLINTON G 
LEE. Ovid Center, N Y. 





POULTRYMEN ATTENTION—White Leghorn baby 
chicks, free from white diarrhea. 100 $ 300 $25, 
500 $40. Cash with order fe delivery guaranteed. 
A. B. HALL, Wallingford, Ct. 





sc 
Strain, 


lies $10. 


Ww es 12 weeks 
85 ‘ allie 


Sc Cha pur 
AL TAY 187. A FARM, 


polices Young’s prize 
Trained Col- 
Darlington Md 





THOROUGHBRED REDS— Dearborn and Sharp’s 
~tters. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE. CELERY. cauliflower comets plants. 
Leading varieties. Large or smal! lots press or 
mail. Catalog free HARRY L. SqQt IRES, “Beomen- 


burg. N Y. 





PANISH SURBHEAD 
All Head, per 
SONS, Greenwich, N 


Suecession, 


FLAT DUTCH, 
Cc. STEVENS 


pean. H. 





COW PEAS DIRECT FROM FARMS, $2.15 per 
Sw and up as to variety if unsold. J. E. GOSLEE, 
ockler, > 








LIVE STOCK 
THOROUGHBRED REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY 
Digs of both sexes. Bred sows, service boars. L A. 

WHEELER. Massena, N Y 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason- 


JOSEPH KENNEL, 
DOGS AND 


ra 


PET STOCK 


able Atglen 
































original bree rgvins! Show and cgg contest - - " . 
winners. J. F. BOU Tok Blairstown, N J REGISTERED SHETLANDS (Colts, mares with 
foals reasonable. KIRK, Dresher, Pa 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS and choice breeding _——- 
birds for sale. Eggs $ per eleven. H. W ANDER. FARM DOGS. also pups ARTHUR GILSUN, 
SON, Stewartstown, Pa Madrid Springs. N Y. 
CHICKS $7 100. Ewes 22 for $1. Booklet. HIDES me 
EMPIRE POU LIRY FARM. Seward. NY 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Com, borse or calt 
skins for ob alog om request. THE 
—— CROSBY FRISIAN PUR CO. Rochester, NY 
CABBAGE PLANTS—Danish Balihead. In 1512} x 
our “No 5” strain of Danish yielded 26 tons per WOMEN'S WANTS 
acre. In 1913, 22 tons per acre. Send for proof 
600.000 heavy ‘“‘No 5°’ Danish plants for sale $1 per 
1000, 5000 $4.50. All Head Early, Succession, Copen- FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
hagen Market. Surechead and Flat Dutch $1 per 1900, well assorted for household use. shipped any address 
— $4. J ~~ $7.50. Re-rooted cabbage plants | direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.50. Send cash with 
(mass of fine roots grown on them) $1.50 per | order E. SWASEY & CO. Portland, Me 
1000, 5000 $8. 25. Snowball cauliflower $2.30 per 1000. 
Re-rooted snowball couliflower $4 per 1000. Stone PATENTS 
tomatoes $1.50 per 1000 All plants are guaranteed 
fo have an average of 4 square inches of space each - . eine a 
over the whole field) (Celery plants. White Plume. IDEAS WANTED—Manofacturers are writing for 
Giant Pascal, Winter Queen and Golden Heart $1.50 in a “d a :¢ ‘ew °° soot yeh list 
per 1000. Re-rmoted plants $250 per 1000. French | <¥0 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free ect 
Golden Self-Bleaching $2 per 1000, re-rooted $3 per gee no fer B. B. OWEN, % Owen Bidg 
1000. F. W. ROCHE"! SONS. Chester. New ashington. D ¢ 
Jersey (17 years table nts exclusively) : - - 
ersey { years vegetab! exclusively STANCHIONS 
CABBAGE PLANTS (Satisfaction guarantced) a 
2.000.000 Dunisie Rall Head $1 per 1000. 5800 $4.25; CRUMB’S STANC HIONS are guaranteed to please 
all other varicties %e per 1000, 5000 $3.5 Re-rootet | the purchaser They are shipped subject to trial in 


elt kinds. Re-rooted Snowball 
caulifiower $3.50 per 1000. Stone tomato plants $1.40 

. rereoted $1.75 1.000.000 celery plants 
ready July Ist $1.50 per 1000 Price list free. PAUL 
F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J 


PLANTS—Postage and express prepaid. Be-rooted 
cabbage. celery. beet, mangle. four dozen 2c, hun- 
@red 30c, 500 T5c, thousand $1.25, 10,000 $10. To 
mato, cauliflower, sweet potato. aster, four dezen 25c. 
hundred 35c. 500 $1.50. thousand $2.50. Catalog. 
GLICK’'S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa 


Lat mg AND SILVER GRAY SEED buckwheat 
for sale. Very choice seed and well cleaned $1.0 
per bushel im srel? lets, special prices om large lots 
ORD J POHL, Marvevville. 


$1.25 per 1000 for 











SELECTED SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. recon- 
mended by experimental station for late —— 
Vor price and particulars. write M. H. PAUL, Ei 
dale Farm, Elkton, Md. 





WBERRY PLANTS. runner and pot-grown, 
for Angust and fall pianting. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Catalog frea HARRY L. SQUIRES. Bew- 


senburg. N Y. 





the buyer's stable. They are right 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. West St. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle 
@urable and cheap. Thousands in use: booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer 

Y BROS. East Barnet. Vt 


Send for booklet. 
Fore: stv tlle 




















OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP W ANT ELD 

AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing bud 
ness in the rural districts has an epening in Us 
asies organization for another man of good appearancs 
and pleasing personality This is not a part time or 
side line propesition. but a permanent position thet 
will pay the right man @ reguiar and most sati« 
factory income When answering state J 
business experience. if you can furnish 
small amount, whether vou object to being away from 
home, an@ what part of the country you are most 
familiar with. Also give the names of three re 
sponsible persons to whom we will be privileged to 
write regarding your character, reputation, ec 
Please address MANAGER, Postoitice Box 1m0i7 
Springfield, Mass. 


FARMERS WANTED 








om sa. 
bond for s 





Men and women everywher 
Government jobs $70 month. Short hours. Vacations. 
Rapid advancement Steedy work Many sppemt 
ments during summer and fall. Common educatiou 
sufficient Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept & #, 
Rochester, N Y 


WANTED — Men 
ment positions, Several 


and women to qualify for govern 
thousand appointments te be 
mede next few mouths Age * information al oe 
ings, how to prepare, etc ree. Write immediately 
for booklet G-322. EARL HOPKIN. Washington. 
DC 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
mail or other 











—can help you secure railway govern: 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT 
1eTR, St Louis. 

MEN—Become chauffeurs. $18 week. Karn while 
learning mop! lesson RBANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept A 805, Rochester, N Y. 





+ gg — BRAKEMEN WANTED. all_ railroads. 
Hig ges Experience unnecessary. RAILWAY 
ASBOC LATION, C, Brooklyn, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Sou 
$125 monthly. Age 21 to 50. OZMENT, 10T F. a 


Louis. 
SITUATIONS WAN ‘TED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM ‘HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms Ir 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write for av 
order Diank. Ours is a philanthropic organizatio 
and we make no charge to employer or emploice 
Our object is © encourage farming among Jews 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY, 17% 
Second Avenue, New York City 











HELP THAT MAKE GOOD, branches 
Agency without complaint SIDNEY 
Phone 6486 Cortland, 115 Nassau. New 


FARM atl 
on hand 


SULLIVAN, 
York 








YOUNG MAN, 19 years old, desires situation oa 
some farm in Ohio. Object general farm exper 
OLLIE KOHL, 1506 Wyoming St. Dayton, 0 

AGENTS 

DAIRBYMEN, DEALERS, AGENTS. Thatcher's Fly 
Killer, beat on core for horses, cattla, peultre 
Write for our spectal proposition NORTHWOOD 
MANUFACTURING ( 0. Potsdam ¥. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MARYLAND FARM FOR SALE—Ninety acres truck 





land, forty-five acres ti a ber; x5 poems dwelling, goot 
barn; one mile to churches depot. To quick 
buyer $6000 Address NOAH TONSe YY. Westover. 


Md 


Farms & Ranches in Demand 


receiving more inguirtes for 
at this season. High prices 
are stimulating this demand 





Railroad@ say they’re 
lands than ever before 


for grain and live stock 


Advertisers who offer lands, ranches or farms in our 
Real Estate Market report a very lerge proportion 
of sales 


One farmer received 51 offers for his farm 


to his advertisement in the Real Eetate 
He concluded “If other people 
went ip so much. I have about made up my mind € 
cannot do better than keep it myself.” There aover 
was a better market for farm property 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue . - New Vork City 


in answer 
Market of this paper 





American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue, 


ber of sales made through it. 
New Jersey 


SQUARE, DEAL FARM 
BE. L. Van Etten 


New York City 
Gentlemen : — Referring to my adv. in your issue of January 16, 1915, would say: 
I was surprised at the number of inquiries it brought, and pleased with the num- 


Yours very truly 
E. L. VAN ETTEN 
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discount rates were unchanged. At 
the 12 banks these rates were 4% on 


30 days or less, and 5% on 9f days 
and over, The few exceptions were 
Richmond 4% on 30 days, San Fran- 
cisco 3% on 30 days, and San Fran- 
cisco 6 on 90 days. 
Hay and Straw 

According to recent 
dept of agri, 1,305,000 tons of hay, 
valued at $17,626,000 are brought 
each year into 11 southern states. In 
other words, the south produces only 


figures of the 








four-fifths of the hay that it con- 
sumes, and imports the other one- 
fifth. 

At New York, market a litle less 
firm. Prime timothy $24.50@25 p 
ton, No 1 24@24.50, fey light clover 
mixed 22.5 No 1. clover 
mixed 20.50@2 rye straw 13 @ 15. 





Mill Feeds 
At New York, no essential 
has taken place, with coarse 
spring bran quotable around $24.50@ 
25 p ton, standard middlings 26.50@ 
27, linseed meal 32.50@33, coarse 
corn meal 1.60@1.75 p 100 Ibs. ® 


change 
W estern 





Onions 
At New York, old onions dull it 
0c @$1.25 p bag; notes on the forth- 


coming crop on an earlier page. New 
Tex onions sold at 50@S5c p cra. 
Potatoes 

At New York, the new crop is com- 
ing on rapidly from the middle South 
and under these heavy supplies, even 
though with an active demand, the 
market is easy. As for old potatoes, 
these were plentiful and cheap on the 
basis of about $1 p bbl. New south- 
ern stock 1.25@2 p bbl for No 1, and 
75@1 for No 2. 

At Chicago, receipts were moderate, 
and choice old stock sold a little bet- 
ter, with Mich and Wis white around 
30ec on track; Tex Triumph 70@So5c p 
bu, Va Cobbler $2.25@2,50 p bbl. 

Poultry 

York, receipts only mod- 
erate, and weather favorable, with 
trade active. Live fowls 15@16c p 
Ib, broilers in good’ demand and 
Nigher at 26%G@ ISU ¢ for general 
run, fey lots all the way up to 204 
"Oc, old roosters 914@10c, spring 
ducks 18@19c, old ducks 13@1he 
Dry-packed fowls were in good da- 
mand at 17@18c p Ib, fresh killed 
‘iced turkeys 16@17c, fresh broilers, 
Philadelphia, R I and L I heavy, 30 
@30%e p lb, squabs $2.50@4 p doz. 


Vegetables 


At New 








According to the bureau of crop 
estimates the U S acreage this year 
for canning purposes of sweet corn 
is 4% larger than last year, peas 18% 
smaller, tomatoes 10% smaller. 

At New York, a large consumptive 
demand absorbed arrivals in reason- 
ably good shape. Green asparagus 
Tae @F$1.50 p doz behs, string beans 
We@s1 p bu, new cabbage The @ 
$1.25 p bbl, nearby lettuce We@S1, 


bskt, radishes 
The @$1.50 p 
10 @ H0e 


55 @50e p 
tomatoes 
cucumbers 


green peas 
35@60c, Fla 
carrier, hothouse 
p doz. : 
Wool 

firmness 
recently 


displayed in 
noted in 
sales 


The general 
western wools as 
these columns continues, Some 
have shown a further slight advance, 
under the fact of a good demand for 
eastern account, The trade in fin- 
ished woolen goods is only fair. 





Raising Skim Milk Calves 
[From Page 10.] 

of ground oats three parts, corn meal 
three parts, linseed meal one part and 
wheat bran one part, is very appetiz- 
ing to a calf, and in connection with 
skim milk gives steady growth and 
fine thrift. You can start with a tiny 
bit and gradually increase until two 
pounds are daily fed to the pasture 
raised calf at six months of age. Con- 
tinue this same mixture right on after 
milk has been discontinued, or until 
the calf is five or months old, 

On pasture, give three pounds daily 
to yearlings and four pounds 
calves 18 months old In winter to 
calves between six and nine months 
old, feed daily three potinds. To 
under nine and 12 months, 3% pounds. 
Yearlings should have four pounds 
daily, and those 18 months old six 


Six 


daily to 


those 


pounds. Of course roughage material 
in the form of silage, clover, alfalfa, 
or other leguminous hay should be 


supplied.—[C. W. B. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 607 5c 
Pp bu, new cabbage $1.75 @2 p cra 
ery 30@40c p doz bchs, lettuce 30@ 
40c p doz hd, cucumbers S0c@1 p 
bskt, parsley 20@25c, spinach 25@ 
30e p bu, new turnips 30@35c p doz 
behs, carrots 25@30c, asparagus 15@ 
25¢c p bch, hens 16ec p lb, broilers 24@ 





28e, spring ducks 15@16c, eggs 20%e 
p doz, apples 3@4 p bbl, huckleber- 
ries 4.50@5 p cra, strawberries 2.50@ 


3.25, cherries 2. 50@ 3, No 2 yellow corn 
82c p bu, No 2 white oats 55e, tim- 
othy hay 18@19.50 p ton, rye straw 11, 
oat and wheat 10, middlings 28 @ 33, 
bran 4.50@2& 














Hy Lrve Stock 
| FIELD NOTES 


tive Stocn Fieco Representative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 























































































































































































American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
Eight young bred sows, sold by us to 
William Riis of Buenos Aires, Aree ntina, 
farrowed seventy-one live pigs, their first 
litters after being on shipboard sixty 
days and traveling 9000 miles. 
Selected boars and bred sows for sale, 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, 


Delchesters Berkshire 








Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Triog 
a specialty. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square : Pennsylvania 





Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for export 
&.-en especial cure 

A. A. BUCKLEY, ‘‘Woodrow, BROAD AXE, PA. 
‘BERKSHIRE S— We have for “sale a number of young 
pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 
service boars splendid individuals fram $25 up. 


eding, individuality and type 
Comprising the blood of Champion 
Longfellow Berryt« mn a and 
EI ! cK TON F ARM, ELKTO DN, MD. 


Cholera ned Br 
cannot be be 
Rival Master; 
Trueworth. 


Poland Chinas “Redistened 


age four and six montns old, also brood 
sow and herd boar. Prices reduced te 
move quickly 

N. J. 


J. Wilber Brill, 
75 CHOICBH BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides H 











Stewartsville, 





ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Wili Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES 





‘Pair pigs, trio pigs, unrelated, $25 
eight weeks 0 gh-class breeding. OTS-DA- WA 
Fa ARMS cO, Inc, Phelps Bk ig, Binghamton, N Y. 


Moadewvs ew 


Berkshires 
a KINS 


1 Berkshires 


50 for sale. Write your wante 
FAWN GROVE, PA 


are large 
today. VALLIE 





for the next thirty days. 
Berkshire Special Pair of bred sows, one 
open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a specialty. 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some undefeated 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), . 2 





Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


ERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Service boars, yo = sows, yearling sows and spring 
pigs, either sex od ones Bred from State Fair 
winners. M. L RITC HEY, ST. CLAIRSVILLE, 0 








BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


Bred sows and gervice boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 








prices. Write describing your wants. I will tell you 
what I have in that line 
GEORGE SPRAGUE GRAFTON, OHIG 
FOR SALE 
PURE-BRED POLAND PIGS $10 om. male or 
female ae but select stock sent 
W. E. BROW FEDERALSBU RG, MD. 
‘ Big tyse. Big 
POLAND-CHINAS pa 
lific. The kind you want Sows bred. a Boars 
akin. Write 


Pairs not 


me 
F ARMDALE, ’ OHIO 


und les for sale 
HALL, 





20 service boars, weight 160 to 260 Iba. 
urocs the big boned growthy fellows priced 
to move them quick. Gilts bred for 


March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all Immauned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
E. BOWEN, R. ¥. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of rr Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


Registered Chester White Pigs 











Prices and information on request. P rompt attention 
given all orders Call or address 
Cc. H. PITCHER. LOWVILLE, N. Y 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality fair areas, iw is not 
what you pay, but what y« us get that ¢ 

J. G. CURTIS: Box 27 ROCHESTER, MY. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
wM M. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, 


REGISTERED White pigs, ‘best strains 


prices right. A few fall sows bred to farrow in 
August Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


le- 
Mule Foot Hogs bition stock at bargain prices 


during the summer months. We have a grand herd, 
founded on some of the best blood in the world. Write 
for prices and literature. Springdale Farms, Randall, N. Y. 


HORSES, 


N. Y 
and Chester 








High-grade breeding and exhi- 





JACKS AND MULES 


seer ean 


STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Clydes- 
dales. Special spring offering of prize winners 
priced to sell There’s & reason in Bulletin 
No 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.” It’s Free. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 




















REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty of quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 








= 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS —_** S#ttz Sen vane 
F *. Resseguic South Gibson, Pa 
= - 2 a Hillside Dalton,......... ° tuotenenneedé 380 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS ; E. B. Walton, London Grove, Pa. 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO Dijkstra Korndyke Beauty...............sesees 375 
. coal Ww 4. Russell, Carbondale Pa 
sadora Countess....... bones occcscccosece S75 
— Cattle — Hogs —Sheep— ‘#dora Counte AEE kee saa 
Per 100 Ibs 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 191 Lulw Veeman Pontiac..... ieubenea 360 
vie ‘ v1 v1 v1. w24 J. E. Edwards, Glenburn, Pa 
Chicago ...... $9.50 $9 30 $7.85 $8.35 $6.40 $5.50 Tromp Ko radyhe I dt lal a ob wk os Baten ne 855 
So St Paul 8.40 8.: 7 8.00 6.00 5 illiam bulford, Dallas, Pa. 
New York 8.50 9 20 8.00 8.60 8.00 Pietje Pe... | hp SR RE a 0 
Suffalo ....... 9.35 9.35 8.15 8.45 6.50 E. H. Chandler 
Kansas City .. 9.25 8.90 7.7 8.40 6.50 Galtvam eke Mormdlyite. ..<... oc cscccccccccss 345 
Pittsburg ..... l 9.10 8.15 8.55 6.5 H. W aungent Carlisle, Pa. 
Sees a aa 25 PONE cnn cietswemncbacdheche need 34 
E. Edwards 
At Chicago, cattle were in generally Winkje Pietje Clothilde..............cccceceee 335 
good demand at about former priges, gajtram De Kol Pintie movers 
choice to fey steers salabie at $8.90@ E. H. Chai 
9.40 p 100 Ibs. Popular prices for Daisy June Geving. oo te 330 
. < : 2 ohn unt ldgetield 
shipping and dressed beef steers jquna Pietje De Kol sen 325 
were 7.79@S8 7). Roy ¢ Murdock, Wye 
In the cheaper — aeasore Aca MM eoninis, danaearame ccnaallambabr ge ee sad 
moderate activity prevailed, buyers Winkje Pietje Korndyke sauenne ennai 20 
discriminating against grassy cows ©; E. Bainbridge, Brooklyn, N Y, 
i i} % table for butcher : White Birch Lady = * 320 
and heiters sultable for butcher pur- John J. Simpson. Carbondale, P 
poses. Light ght butcher steers. Sailtram Clothilde Eeke ie.s 305 
, a eT 735 = 2 ; 450G@ R. ¢ Murdock 
sold at $4.10@ dry cows 4.50@  giiram De Kol Lads . 305 
i.20, heifers 6.50@S8.50, bulls 5.00@/% H. «. Re old. Eas 
veal calves 9.25@10.25. Pride of White Birch Dairy 300 
Hogs showed general firmness under white Biren Korma i RE Serre 280 
good demand from packers Popular V Vulford 
pr.ces were around $7.75@7.85 p 100 Countess Prescott be do ccagtttereeeees 265 
lbs for selected packing and shipping, jonanna Clothilde |ady 2d._... ........... 260 
7.25@7.65 for mixed lots and medium William Buiford 
z it bi \ 9 
butcher weights. White Birch TWllside Vale baigosa 260 
Sheep prices have shown a declin- keke Korndyke De Kol Pc ah aris nlnddlacets 265 
ing tendency, offerings more than F. F. Resseguie 
. ~ © MND GON. Dili sie co cdtiénckvunsiodseses ° 260 
ample, buyers wanting considerable is Sk Gadies 
numbers but disposed to demand con- Hilda Pontiac ........ 2.0.2... .ccccececcccces 260 
cessions; this is particularly true of H. ©. Reinhoid 
heavy lambs In the main prices Was managed by Ethan A. Hutchins of 
: “ and the auctioneers were: Cols 
have shown comparatively little lley and Baxter E. A. H 
change for some time; shorn wethers 
5.504@6.40 p 100 lbs. yearlings T@7 i ees eam MER 
ewes 4.50@5.50, lambs 8.50@10.50. POULTRY BREEDERS 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of eame by 
“ our eubecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
Cazenovia Sale guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eges 
he Ca ov " | We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
bred ll r s ere | allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use thig paper, 
Tu and } but our responsibility must end with that. 
vod 
“gh | . 
sold 
| Elizabeth Poul, F. 
te i “~ - 
x | Oe" Poultry harm 
by t | 
arge a lance and the | Day old chicks and eggs for hatching Ss. C, Brown 
zt 1 f th | Leghorns Kulf strain S. C Leghorns and Barred 
bre s fr ill parts of the t ed “Stat s Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
Leroy Pellit t } t Mich, was the he: viest | care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
Be t few of e higher priced j} ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
“ } on our farm We are prepared to fill all orders 
} vy Rag A De |} $3650 promptly Our hat« ching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
I M ( NY price list Visitors welcome. 
1 Seg Ma , ti 400 | JoHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA, 
Vood st De D kK =S2 | 
E. | P I M | Barron-Wyckoff 
Eg Mt oe 2550 | mrss S. C. White Leghorns 
! 
. , | To make room for growing 
Spring Farm K k I : 1900 | Stock and E ggs stock I am offering for sale a 
H re a ; 00 | few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each fe- 
Ma Colantha JONNSON......+sseereeeseese ee male trapnested during March. Satisfaction ~nge 
7 .. E. Getzeln a uaranteed. Selected eggs for hatching, $1 per 
Bull Calf (sired 1 € $50,000 Dull) .... reece 1775 87 5 per 50; $6.00 per 100; $25.00 per 500; $40.60 per 100° 
John Artma Middletow! NY 1700 90% fertility guaranteed. 
bi ccateny edi an ch gy eta bg Ta The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 
Alpha Mead Dora Fayne Burke.......ccseese 1500 
Law 
r De MPrccdesvenseccecoureeweses 1350 Tor = White and Barred 
ee ae ae erate : ——ae Rocks, S. C. Rhode 
, Ce Te ee REE AI? 5k SS ee 1275 Island Red baby chieks 12c each; White 
; Lawson Holding ¢ and Brown Leghorns 10¢c each; Pekin Duck- 
King A I Boy 1180 lings 18c each; White Runners 20c each 
} H. I West H - Safe delivery and full count of strong, 
s Bros, | Falis, 8 ( livable chicks guaranteed. 32-page catalog free. 
Janie Her a Rk — 1010 DEROY 1 TATLOR co., Newark, New York 
G. A. Abt ‘ 1 ‘ 
She Is It..... Cdvse VELA Cae ee Coeceneeieees 1000 
E. Le I ROSE COMB 
Golden Qu i 7. RPS ere er 1000 BROWN 
: T. E. ¢ ; LEGHORNS 
Canary Barnum Perfection........ccccsesecees 1000 
E. Getzelmant Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
Aagcie Wayne Cal it lane -nheeddessed 1000 also cockerels $1 Circular. 
ad &. E Getzelmanr 999 | WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DEL. 
ora ( res g ple seececce vv 
H “y e W e I N ¥ 
Oakland De De Kol... eee seers eeeeeeeneeees 960 CHICKS 15 CENTS EACH. $12 PER 100 
E. 1 i P Silver Laced and White Wyandottes. 3 Day-old Duck- 
Sir Woodcrest Kornd K De Kol Jr...+- 400 | lings, 25¢ each. $20 per 100. Fawn and White Indian Run- 
lH New Woodstoc NY .-- | ner Ducks, 2 and 3 mos, old Ducks, $1.50 and $2.00 e ach. 
Joe Lyons . tases 875 | Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen Ducks 4 to 6 lbs.each. Si byCham- 
t re F. H Perr N Y. pions of America. Aldham Poultry Farm, R 33, Pho 
Francis Korndyke Har OO Bie nccviseevecee 850 un ee POS 
E. Leroy Pellitier € . 
Clovercrest Clothilde Posch........-eeseee 800 THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
T. E. ( : Best general purpose fow! for eggs and meat Heavy 
Highlawn Fol ceeedenskwequen’ééue 800 winter layers. Wh “y e Orpington eggs and baby chicks 
E. I Pe I - Honest values and re deal guaranteed Catalog 
BEI Dike cdtncevessecscoesussnee ° oe 790 | free, RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y 
lL. K W er, NH 
Korndyke Pontiac Mercedes Segis....,.+..+00 - %50 ; 
John J. Simps Carbondale 65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
The sale was managed by the Liverpool Sale and | keys, guineas. bantams, pigeons, guinea pigs, hares 
Pedigree Co, and e auctioneers were: Cols Kelley, and dogs. Farm raised stock for sale reasonable 
Haeger and Le BK A. Eggs for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-pago 
catalog free H. A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa 
al “THRIFTY-BRED” S. C. BUFF LEGHORNS 
Hand’ s » Dispersal S e Baby chicks 25 $2.50, 100 $9. Eggs $1.05 15, $3.60 
d of pure er Holsteins, | 100 Our White Wyandottes have met the pet roval of, 
, i D s I A. A. aders for years. Illustrated cir 
OWNL AND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND m Z. 
f S« 
Pa a 
er S. C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 
Strong, easy-to-raise chaps frem “‘high-class’’ heavy 
roducers of chalk white eggs, $9 per 100. Order at 
once. Delivery guaranteed. Circular free. 
WM. W. KETCH COHOCTON, N. Y. 
. 
Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 
Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
gh Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
Rose of Binghamton Y, | pion pedigree layers David Hammond, Cortland, N. 
trose, Pa, George E Page of 
Brown of Thompson, Pa. The CHICKS 6, 7 and 8c each, C O D if 1-3 
ef the sale was William Bulford accompany the order. White, 
f Dallas, Pa, who t tht 33 The next high- oa Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks and broiler 
t was E. H *a, Who pur- | chicks. Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular free. 
a sed 11 head Wyoming Pa, KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 104, ORIENTAL, PA. 
who also pure the animals 
sold are EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks. Wyandottes, 
King Pontiac ....$10,.000 | Idght Brahmas, Reds, Leghorns, S. S. Hamburgs, 19 
E. Rose, A. E S. Brown varieties; Houdans, White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Maggie Rondye.... PRS Ae ee 525 | Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
William J. Fairchild, Berwick, Pa. Derience. 5S. K. MOHR, 8.3, Coopersburg, Pa. 
Ga Te Gs sous cccacaveicctoacswies ° 415 
E. H. Chandler, Westtown. Pa W 
King Johanng Rue 1... 03... ssecccccede cose 400 Pure Single Comb hite Leghorn 
; John Arfmann, Middletown, NY. eggs and fawn and white Indian Runner duck eggs 
Hillside Lackawanna ...........ccceceeveees . 390 | for oT at $1 per setting or $5 per hundred: 
J. M. Buréhard, Honesdale, Pa. € BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
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Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 
Can also furnish entire show flocks 


of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


i W.H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


Syesest nu voUUU HUNT 











Benninger s Third Great Consignment Sale 
100 REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


Thursday, July 22, 1915 
On Allentown, Pa., Fair Grounds 





In this consignment will be an elesant lot of 
15 head from E. C. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J., a 
carload of choice animals from J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, Pa. 16 head from C. L. Petersheim, 
Ronks, Pa. 12 head from D. M. Sterner, Quaker- 
town, Pa., and 30 head of my own. Here you will 
be able to buy high-class, richly bred animals for 
less money than at any other sale. Write for catalog 








W. M. BENNINGER, - BENNINGERS, PA 











We are offering very choice 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 





are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 





Bleck Feced Highland Sheep for Sale 


Aged ewes and spring lambs from imported stock. 
JOHN C. GALVIN 
Manager Netherwood Farm, New Hamburgh, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING | 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 





catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. Tl. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 
GATTL E BRE F. DE: RS 


F FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou's Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull r fr ym standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 wh we yearly Reg 
ister of Merit rec Ibs. butter. Six 
extra good heifers bre ad * “this bull for sale. 
Raymond L. md iL. Pike, Owner and Manager. Geneva, O. Geneva, O. 


For Sale 250 Head 


high-grade Holstein heifers 
20 to 60 days, and 











Consisting of 100 head 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 





160 good. young cows fresh and close springers. Price 
right And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls: 15 ready for service at discount prices 
3. BR. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥ 
Register of Merit Jerseys 
Bull avd heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment 

PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


50 nicely marked black and white Holstein heifers, 
yearlings and two-year-olds, with calf by pure-bred 
bull 4 fine lot. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Also 20 cows new milkers and nearby springers. 


HABR Y H HART, - CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 





Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Club 


Pure-bred and grade cattle for sale. gSome good pure- 
bred bull calves at farmers prices ies list published 
each month L. H. BURDICK. Sec’y, Hornell, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. O. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Tho largest and be st herd of heavy milking grade 
Hols'cins in New York. 300 cows and heifers 
te select Welte for prices. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON - 


TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 











CORTLAND, N. Y. 





sale, either sex, all ag Let us start you right, or 
sell zen a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 
come and see 


mur her is. 


bette 
HOOD F ARM LOWEL., M ASS. 


Hinchey Homestead 2% 
1 Holstein bull born April 18. 1914. Sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
daughter of Sir Clyde. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half Write for pedigree and price. 
W. S. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BUY NOW 





Negistered Holstein bull calves, 


backed by 30-lb. ancestors, on 
both sides of pedigree, $35 and upwards. Large num- 
ber to select from No inspection of herd allowed 


until quarantine for foot and mouth disease r li*ted. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N Y¥ E. OSTER, 
Barton, N.Y Address corresp. yndence to te, N.Y 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bull Calves 




















sencsanecneneney 


King - the Poutiocs 
182 TESTED DAUGHTERS 

If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 

buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 

* Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 








LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 














7 registered heifer calves, 1 to 7 
months old, 2 from 20-lb. dams, 
1 from 16-lb. heifer, balance from 
well-bred dams, from A. R. O 
sires. price $700 10 registered 
bull calves. 1 to 6 months old, 

5 to $60 each. 25 registered 


SPOT FARM 
olsteins 








. 10 of them A. R. O., $150 
up 2 high-grade yearlings, 12 
2-year -olds, 4 cows, $40 a head for 
the lot % Holstein heifer and 
bull calves $15 each express paic d 
to your station in lots of 5, = 18 
calves. Reagan Bros., Tully, N.Y. 











Grayfield Farms 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 


$75. Holstein bull calf, % white. 6 months 
old, growthy sired by son of King Segis. 
Dam, as a 2-year-old, has a record of 19.12 
ibs. butter—68.2 ibs. milk one day. 
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600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
V. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, 


BLEMISHED 
GUERNSEY COWS 


I have four slightly blemished, imported registered 
Guernsey cows, which I will sell at 50 to 75% reduc- 
tien. A rare opportunity to sacure a good foundation 
animal at a small outlay. Am also offering some 
splendid registered bull calves at half price to farmers 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
FRANK 8. PEER 
OSCEOLA FARMS - CRANFORD, 





N.Y. 





N. J 





Upland Farms Guernseys 


A few young bulls 


from the famous “Florham 
20771, out of A. R. O. dams, or dams now 
on test. Also have a few young Tam- 
worth and Berkshire pigs for sale. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 


To Avoid Inbreeding 


We offer a service bull, 3 years old, over 
half white, straight, kind and sure, traces 
5 times to Pontiac Korndyke. 


—CHEAP— 


High grade heifer calves $15.00. 
J. A. LEACH - Cortland, N. Y. 


Monarch” 


Ipswich, Mass. 








Country Life Farm Offers 


The Holstein cow, Anna Clara Pietertje Pontiac 127770, 
born Js uars 29th, 1909. She is a granddaughter of 
a rveld De Kol out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace's 
Pietertje Clothilde, with a record of 22.22 tbs. butter 
in 7 days. This cow has a 3-year-old record of 16.72 
Ibs. butter in 7 days and 67.11 Ibs. in 30 days. She 
is a large nicely marked cow and was bred April 21st, 
1915, to Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad &th, sire of 
10 A. BR. O. two-year-old daughters. Price for quick 
sale $200 with all papers fob here 


H. H. WHEELER Ww EST _WINFIEL D, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure the bast class of Holsteins at lowest price 
before the rush sets in, which is sure to foilow the 
lifting of the quarantine. The Lakeside Herd offers 

females and a large number of bulls, five from 





N. ¥. 





dams with 30 to 32.65 Ibs.. as choice animais as 
were ever — Modei Family, Segis, Il’ontiac, 
Korndyke, 

E. A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St., 


Milanhurst Farms| » 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








Big producing dams. $35.00 and up. one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 

HENRY K. JARVIS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. | dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 
Bull cal f 

Registered Holsteins 2R'o.cows, sired F O R x A | E 


by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister ave rage 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA 


Registered Holstein Bulls 
Six nicely marked , balls, twelve to eighteen months 
eid, best of A. becking. Also some bull calves. 
Prices are right BA Vrite or come and see. 
JOHN STOCKMEISTER, B. 1, 





Attica, Ohio 





Bull born Oct. 29, 1915, 
and King Pontiac Champion, 


grandson of De Kol Burke 
™% black, large. growthy 





bull. F. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT, N. Y. 
A Holstein service bull, price $90; 

For. Sale: — Fone for $50 each and one 
photos and breeding. Write your 


wan to. I nal DAIRY FARM, Brown .Bros., St, 
Lawrence tor Canton, N. Y. 
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Dispersion Sale 
Pure-Bred | 
Holsteins | 


Schenectady, N. Y., 


100-Head-100 | 


20 granddaughters of the King of the 


Daughters and granddaughters of all ¥ 
the leading Sires. 
Sire: King Pontiac DeKol Burke— & 
whose dam made 28.48 lbs. butter as 
as a Junior 4-year-old. es 


For further particulars address 


W. H. HORSTMAN, 


July 3d. | 


herd 4 


Also our 


Priowe int 
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yr 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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M, J. PECK, 


o&. FAz 
100 HEAD 
OF FINE GRADE COwSs 


4 registered bulls, a son of Spring Farm 
Pontiac 6th, a son of the King of the Black 
and Whites, a grandson of King Segis and a 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs. 


Cortland, N. Y. 
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Heed your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





E. H. KNAPP & SON 








dd ams avera, 
nad be rdam's full brother has three 30-ib. donghters, Price $400 


We offer on 2 born | Ms arch 2 22, 1914. 
and her 6 nearcs 
also a 30-lb. sister, 


Ce eee Seen Te eres) 


No other son of Ring of the Pontiacs kas a dam with 
as great a combined yearly Milk and Rutier recor d 


A show bull, ready f orvice, § white. His dom 
e greater than % ths. ph Her sire has a 90-Ib dam 


FABIUS, NEW YORK | 








Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served toreg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 
John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
Our senior herd sire has made good with all of his first 
coneate rs (8 in number). Average A.R.O. Record 17 


= ~ 2y.2m. 
J d S Hers Grey 

sire : Kin gi ergerve 

e: King JUALES SEIS Hercerveid 

We have 3 sons from 27 to 2 ibs. 3 and 4 vear old 
hai sisters of our 4 year ‘old heifer with a 
34.293 ibs. Butter, 754.3 tbs. Milk 

record for seven days just completed. Write for par- 


ticulars of these calves. We will exchange for well. 
bred heifers. F.C. SOULE & SONS, Syvacuse, N.Y. 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 














1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 
Ne. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-year-old, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. , $60.00 


HEIFER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of Ming of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets. all from A. R. dams $100 takes 
choice. J. A STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 








Polled Holsteins eu World's record ate 











ae ten ae gl00 a. Samal to ri. 2. 
calves from horned COWS. Gan F Stevenson & Sons. Waverly,Pa 








East River Grade| Bulls Young Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sic Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Glaai Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madicce Couaty, NEW YORK 





acct 


COUN TRY LIFE 
FARM 


Offers a beautiful bull calf, born December 1, 
1914 Sire by bull whose two nearest dans 
average nearly 33 lbs. butter in 7 days. Dam 
a 17-lb. granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 
$75 for quick sale 

H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N. ¥ 


TI eee 





$200—H.-F. Bull For Sale -$200 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and ready for service. Sire, Mutchland 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766. 75 per cent same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 37.207 tbe 
butter. Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 tbs. but 
ter, a three-year-old daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 pounds butter 
in 7 days. FRED A. BLEWER. OWEGO, N.Y 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveid 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value 
gk are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 

Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Bertin, N.¥ 














Riverside Stock Farm 2%" % Fo 


1915. A nice, straight oe. Sire, King 1 Pontias Boon 
Lilith, a son of King of the, Pontiacs, with a 30-ib. 
dam. Dam %-!b. daughter of Aaggis Cornucopia Jo- 
har ua - Price $75 if taken soen.. First check 
hia. A. W. BRO & SONS. West Winftold, 


ath 











American Agriculturist 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 


luxury of rest. 


Twilight Reverie 


Oo. F. BARBOUR 


HE day is slowly sinking, 
Ct Out in the golden west, 
And I have been quietly 
If I have done my best 
With the work that the morning brought 
me, 

With the words that I should y; 
If the work has been done as it should 
be 
the 


way. 


ILL the morrow bring no regret 
For what today I have done? 
Will someone say of it 


The deed and word both won? 
Then let us be up and doing, 
Each trying to do what is 
That the work we have done 

proving 
Shall win a reward with 


The First Baby 


} O other baby is ever so much 
N coddled, worried over, experi- 

mented on and usually spoiled 
first one. I1 often think it 
would be such a blessing if girls 
ould have a course of two or three 
iionths in a place where there were 
plenty of babies to be cared for—a 
place where they might learn, under 
trained supervision, just how to care 
ior a baby and also become used to 


thinking 


say 


And words said in the kindliest 


best, 
and its 


the blest. 





«uS is the 


one. How few giris, when their own 
baby is put in their arms, have ever 
cared for one before, Then, while 


they are weak and in no condition to 
jearn anything new, they are expected 
to tackle the big problem and manage 
it successfully. If the baby cries, the 
young mother goes to pieces nervously 
and imagines all sorts of awful things 


that may be the matter with it. I 
know, for when my little girl was a 
baby, I pestered our patient doctor 


until he bluntly told me that the child 
as absolutely normal and well, and 

she cried occasionally it wasn't 
ecause of any disorder. Then pride 
cept me from the telephone. 

No man would trust his young live 
stock with a green hand, but the poor 
babies are left to survive experi- 
nental treatment as best they may. 
iood intentions are ail right, but it 
«ukes more than that in most matters. 
Then, too, every woman in the neigh- 
orhood knows just how you ought to 
and will tell you her way (usu- 
last one’s is different), and 
follow it you know she is 
So many things have 
about caring for babies 
in the last fifteen years, precepts 
vhich every up-to-date doctor and 
nurse advocate and which nine-tenths 
of the middle-aged women scorn, that 


“irst 


ao it 
ally every 
if you don't 
disgruntled. 
been learned 


he new mother has a hard time 
hetween the doctor’s advice and that 
f the grandmothers, aunts, etc. But 
emember this, there is one fact there 

no gainsaying—the infant mor- 
tality rate has been reduced almost 


one-half in the last 25 years by these 


ame scoffed at, up-to-date ideas. 
Take a look around an old cemetery 
and see the rows of little headstones 


decide to go against 
Recause Aunt Mary 
did 


before you 
:nodern methods. 


iay have brought up seven and 
not lose one iS no particular reason 
you should foilow her advice. Pos- 


bly they were husky youngsters that 
‘Ould stand anything, but yours may 
10t be, 

If the baby doesn't thrive under the 
are of the doctor you have, change 
coctors. Better hurt his feelings than 
ose the baby or have him develop 
into a sickly child. So many country 
docters seem to have negiected study- 
ng modern methods of _ artificial 
eeding, and when it becomes neces- 
ry ure at a loss what to recommend. 
he poor mother struggles along, try- 
ig th and that. I’ve even known 
ountr physicians to recommend 
ondensed milk, this when every 
aby specialist states emphatically 
at except in dire necessity, it 
hould not be fed a child. It con- 
ins too much sugar and has not the 


1.ght food proportions. The child 
rets fat, but is flabby and far from 
teing in good condition. 

If the baby continues to ail, in 


pite of local physicians, take him, if 


ou can possibly afford it, to the best 
aby specialist in a nearby city. It 
ill cost money, but if your baby 
hould die, wouldn’t you give almost 
‘ny sum to have him alive? 
However, don’t be worried if he 
n’t quite as fat as Mrs Jones’s, or 
doesn’t talk, walk, or cut teeth as 
oon. To be sure, if dentation is too 
1uch delayed, it is a sign that some- 
ing is wrong in the food. I re- 
1ember so well the advice an old 
Mglishwoman gave when my first 
‘aby was small, and the comfort it 
vas to me I was saying that I was 
‘9 discouraged beeause all the other 
habies of the same age around had 


so many teeth and mine only two; 


and mine, though 

just “hitched along;”’ 
papa and mamma, 

and mine only goo-ed “Now, my 
dear, she said, ‘‘don’t fret Your 
child isn’t dumb or ill and everyone 
who isn’t always learns to talk, walk, 
and the Lord them full sets of 
teeth What’s a few months?’’ It 
sounded so sensible that I did stop 
fussing about it 
THE 


Hot Weather Hints 


BERTHA MANERS 

women do not have a 
fireless cooker, not even an oil stove 
to help out on hot days, and when 
the dining room is near the kitchen, 


they could walk 
strong and well, 
theirs could say 


£1ves 


HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 





MRS 


Many farm 


or in the kitchen, as is often the case, 
the heat spoils the pleasure of the 
very best dinners. I'll tell you how 
we do. Our dining room is small, 
and warm, too. I cook the dinner 
and prepare for supper at the same 
time. We have a nice walnut tree 
near the pump that makes a thick 
shade, and we have constructed a 
rude table made out of rough boards 
out there. At noon when Daddy and 
the boys come in hot from the field 


and have splashed to their satisfaction 
in the cool water at the pump, I 
spread clean newspapers on our table 
and serve dinner there in the shade. 
It is cool and away from all odors of 
the cooked meal and the men enjoy 
it and are rested. It not only saves 
me a tablecloth, but when supper is 
served in the house the dining room 
is clean and cool and it isn’t so much 
like eating the left over dinner. 
When baby is just at the creeping 
age and it’s ironing day, place a pan 
full of lukewarm water on a shady 
porch and put a clean white rag in it 


inch-wide space along each side. 
Sprinkle a cup of sugar over the fruit, 
sift one tablespoon of corn starch or 
flour over this and form into a roll 
jelly cake. Wring out of hot water a 
muslin bag a little larger than dump- 
ling, flour the inside, wrap it around 
the roll and baste well. Set a plate 
in a kettle, lay dumpling on it, cover 
with boiling water and boil one and 
a half hours. Serve hot with a sauce 
made of one heaped cup of sugar and 
one-third cup of butter creamed well. 
Just before serving flavor with lemon 
and whip in whites of two eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. 

PUDDING SAUCE—Mix well one cup 
of sugar, one teaspoon of sifted bread 
flour and one dessertspoon of butter. 
Stir in a coffee cup of boiling water. 


Boil gently several minutes, stirring 
well. Add one-half cup of hot coffee. 
When serving add one teaspoon of 


vanilla. 

WHITE CHERRY SALAD—Take white, 
hard cherries, remove stones, and in 
their places put balls of cream cheese. 
Make a French dressing of lemon 
juice instead of vinegar and serve on 
lettuce nests, 


A Homemade Ice Chest 


MRS V. F, RICHARDS 
“If you'll tell me where to find 
your refrigerator, I’ll put these things 
into it,’ said Aunt Ellen, as_ she 
turned from the table with a plate of 





butter in one hand and a pitcher of 
milk in the other. 

“Oh! It all has to go down cellar,” 
I replied. ‘“‘We haven’t become rich 
enough to afford a refrigerator yet, 
although I hope we can have one 
before another summer.” 

“Why don’t you make an ice 


chest ?” inquired Aunt Ellen, when she 





SEES RERRES « 














A Quiet Game on a Hot Summer Afternoon 


and let baby find it It is surprising 


how long a little one will keep quiet 
and cool playing in the water Then 
when the water is all gone baby can 
be dressed in dry clothes and will 
take a long nap while those dreadful 
starched piece are being ironed. 





Cherry Recipes 


HELEN A SYWAN 
CHERRY TAPIOCA—Cover one cup of 
pearl tapioca with cold water; let 
stand all night. The first thing in the 
morning put it in your double boiler 
and add one pint of boiling water; 
let it cook until clear, then add the 
uice of one lemon and one-half cup 
of sugar and one pint bow! of stoned 
cherries. Pour into a mold and set 
on ice until very cold When ready 
to serve nmold and rve ith 
hipped cream f ored lemon 
CUERRY PIE I eck chert are 
he for pj \ sh ne ! the 
t and place i nay < I n 
igh in middle Str littl 
r over nd cover ] 
I . Bake in a good « } hre 
rters of an hour. 
CHERRY PUDDING—Sift together two 
cups of bread fiour, one té poon of 
gar, pinch of salt, one-half teaspoon 
of soda and one t spoon of cr m of 
r TT n T ( ip o che 
ries into the mixture; mix well, add- 
ing milk, about one cup, to make a 
stiff batter Steam about one and 
half hours, keeping boiling water in 
the kettle 


CHERRY ROLLY PoLLYy—Make a dough 
the same as for baking powder biscuit 
and roll it into a thin sheet. Drain 
two cups of cherries, spread them 
over the top of the dough, leaving an 


returned to the kitchen. “I am using 
one we made at home four years ago 
and it is as good as ever. The cost 
was only a few cents,’”’ she continued. 


“James is so tired when he gets 
home from work, and has so little 
time at home anyway, that I hate to 
ask him—” 

“Don’t ask him,” interrupted Aunt 
Ellen, “you and | can do it just as 
well, or anyway we can make one 
that will answer the purpose.” 

Accordingly, I procured two fairly 
tight, wooden boxes of the keeper of 
our general store, who charged me 
ten cents apiece for them The 
largest box was about 3 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and a little over 2 feet 
deep. Into this we set the other box, 
which was enough smaller than the 
first box so that there was a space of 
about + inches between sides and 
ends of the two. We drove two or 
three nails through the bottoms of 
the boxes to hold them together 
while we tipped them over and bored 
a half-inch hole through both bot- 
toms. Into this hole we put one end 
of a piece of lead pipe for drainage. 

The box was then set up on four 
blocks of wood which Aunt Ellen 
moanfully sawed off from a 4-foot 
tick of wood taken from our wood- 
pile. After this, my instructor in- 
formed me that the spaces between 


the boxes must be tightly packed with 
sawdust, shavings, or old papers, and 
as I had no sawdust I used all the 


shavings I could find and finished with 





old newspapers tightly wadded—a 
sheet at a time. 
Cleats to support movahle shelves 


were nailed to the inside of the inner 


box, high enough to leave room 
underneath for a generous cake of 
ice. Then we made a rough cover 


out of pieces of board from old boxes 


Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


for each box and my ice chest wag 
declared ready to use. Later, James 
put hinges on the covers for me. 

I found my ice lasted fully as long 


as did the ice in my neighbors’ high 
priced refrigérators, and while mine 
was not quite so convenient to use as 
their’s, still it proved a great aid to 
economy of food, and time, and 
strength. 

I also discovered that a cake of ice 


when covered with 
a piece of woolen blanket, or even 
with a newspaper. Remember this 
when selecting the inner box for your 
chest: a pine box is liable to taint 
your food, and pine shelves may do 
the same. 


lasts much longer 





The Gasoline Iron 
MRS E 0. 
great many useful articles 
in our home but of all these I be- 
lieve the most convenient article I 
have is the gasoline iron. I bought 
this iron about four years ago and 
it has been in use ever since that 
time, and has given excellent service 
It is convenient because I ean iron 
in any part of the house most suit- 
able for the purpose, and at any time 
on short notice, without regard to fire 
in the cook stove. In this way it 
saves many steps in a day, which is 


SWOPE 


I have a 


werthy of the consideration of any 
farm woman. The work of ironing 
can be done without any walking 
about, save to hang the ironed clothes 
on the clothes rack 

I use denatured alcohol for fuel 
to generate the iron. In winter it 
takes two tablespoons of the 
alcohol and during the summer 
about half of this quantity is suffi- 
cient. If the clothes happen to be a 
trifle damp, all that is necessary to 
do good work is to turn on a little 
more gas. More often I have to keep 
turning it down, for as the iron 
warms up the gas flows more freely. 
In pressing women's skirts and men’s 
clothes this iron has many advan- 


common, ordinary, sad- 
soon cools an 


tages over the 
iron as the damp cloth 
ordinary iron. 

One gallon of gasoline and about 
10 cents’ worth of alcohol lasts several 
months, which is a great deal cheaper 


than keeping up a fire in the store, 
even if it is used for other purposes 
I keep towels and the unstarched 
clothes until the last thing, and if 
there are not too many, I turn off 
the iron and there is enough heat left 


nicely. Considering 
everything, I received a bargain when 
I purchased my iron, the cost being 
something over 33 when new. 


to finish these 





What I Have Learned 


Uses of Salt—The tastelessness 


noticeable in. many women’s cooking 
may be often traced to a lack of salt. 
There are very few articles of food 
which do not require salt. Rice 
should always be cooked in salted 
water, as should nearly every vege 
table. Salting after the vegetable i. 
cooked only seasons the _ surface 
Bread and pie crust are especially 
tasteless if the proper proportion of 
salt is not added to them. A pinch 
of salt added to whipped cream, 
frosting, candies, etc, will take away 
the sickish taste. If, by chance, you 
get too much salt in soup or any- 
thing else you are boiling, drop in a 


rood sized piece of stale bread, which 





will soon absorb the surplus salt and 
may be thrown away.—[Miss H. C 
N 

Enamel Tubs—To clean enamel 
bathtubs satisfactorily is something 
every housewife does not understand 
If cleaned this way they will retain 
their pristine freshness. First wipe 
out the tub with a dry cloth. Then 
rub thoroughly with a eloth dipped 
in salt and turpentine. There is 
nothing better than this combination 
for removing stains After the tub 
has been gently scoured in this man- 
ner, rinse with clean, warm water.-— 
(M. H. 8., Pa 

Lasting Polish—A shine for your 
kitchen range that will last is to add 


one-half teaspoon of glycerin to 
ordinary stick blacking Apply the 
blacking with cloth when the stove 
is barely warm and polish with a 
brush. Do not go over the whole 


polish a small 
begins to dry 


stove at once, but 
surface as soon as it 
in, » By Gl 

know of no*h- 
ing better than common cooking salt. 
Take a stone jar, put a layer of salt 
in the bottom. On this stand a lay:r 
of eggs, points down, so that no two 
will touch” each other. Fill the 
spaces with salt until completely 


To Preserve Eggs, I 








a) 








June 26, 1915 


covered. More eggs and more salt 
until jar is full. Keep in a cool place, 


but be sure the salt doesn’t get wet 
for it will become hard and you may 
have some trouble getting the eggs 
out. I found no difference between 
them and fresh eggs after four 
months and used them for the same 
purposes. I read an article some- 
where where someone had kept them 
in dry road dust with good results.— 
[ Everding. 

Roasting Hint—So many times the 


white meat of a fowl! is dry and taste- 
less Here is a remedy. Always 
place the bird on its knees to roast it. 
The juices will then naturally fall, 
making the white meat juicy and 
delicious. Fifteen minutes before 
serving, turn the fowl on its back to 
brown the breast.—[J. C. A., N Y. 


Opening Envelope—To open a 
sealed envelope place a damp cloth 
over it and press with a hot flatiron.— 
ry. CG G.,. Ct. 





Simple Embroidery 
Even in the hot weather nearly all 
women like to have a bit of fancy- 
work around to pick up between 
times. The two pillows and _ dress 





For the Small Girl 


illustrated on this page do not re- 
quire a great deal of time to be spent 
on them to achieve very effective re- 
sults. 


This little dress, which may be 
worn by any child two to three years 


of age, comes in tan, blue or pink 


No 625—Gingham Dress 
gingham of a good quality with cot- 
ton tc work for 50 cents, postpaid 
Material is included for the belt and 
loops as shown in the illustration. 
However, if a belt is not wished on 
the dress, it can be left off. 

No 627—Stenciled Pillow 

This very attractive pillow comes 
in tan crash with a stenciled design 
in blue, green, yellow and brown 
colorings, which is to be outlined 
with black rope floss. Top and back 
with floss to outline will be sent on 
receipteof 50 cents, postpaid. 


No 


Here is a 


Pillow 

pillow with a personal 
touch which will appeal to nearly 
everyone. Any three letters you 
choose will be stamped on the pillow. 


5285—Monogram 


For the couch, hammock, canoe or 
for a present to a man, nothing could 
be nicer than this pillow, which 
comes in tan linen. The monogram 
can be worked solid or, asis shown in 
the illustration, outlined, and the 
space filled in with French knots. Be 
sure to name the three’ initials 
desired Price of pillow, which in- 
cludes top and back with floss to 
work, is 50 cents, postpaid Choice 
may be had of either blue, green or 
brown floss. 


Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, carc of this paper. 
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A Thankful Heart 


HARRY B. STILLMAN 


I have cutworms in my 
Beetle’s in my beans, 
Mildew on the squash vines, 
Red spiders in my greens. 


leituce, 


There's maggots in my 
Webworms on my corn, 
Squash bugs in the melons, 
Frost most every morn. 


onions, 


Clubroot in the cabbage, 
Aphis on the peas, 

Tomatoes have the jaundice 
The chard is full of fleas. 
Plant lice on my “cumbers,” 
Rhubarb’'s killed by slugs, 
And of my choice potatoes, 
There's nothing left but bugs. 


And yet, I feel quite thankful; 
For though I've lost my seeds 
I still have left the pea brush, 
The bean poles, and the weeds. 


A School of the Olden Time 





ZELIA MARGARET WALTEKS 

LL the small boys and girls of 
A Holmhurst were going’ to 
school on a bright May morn- 

ing. But there was no big brick 
building waiting them, nor even a 
little red country schoolhouse. They 
just crossed the freshly scrubbed 


doorstone of 
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Girls 
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She was through her a b c's, so she 
turned Cite buva Over uad read on the 
other = side. She got through the 
twenty-third Psalm unfalteringly 
Next to her stood little Dick, who was 
just reading a b ab, andebeb. Then 
came Alice, who could read almost 
as well as Joyce. When all had read 


there was a flutter of 
The next thing on the 
pleasant. Dame Clove 
corner cupboard and 
plate of cakes. These 


satisfaction 
program was 
went to the 
brought out a 
were passed to 


the children for their morning tunch, 
and they ate while the Dame drank 
her cup of tea 

After lunch they did sums, and the 
older children wrote a copy. Not on 
paper—that was too expensive for the 


village school. They had flat, smooth 
boards, and they wrote with sharp- 
ened pieces of chalk The Dame 
vas proud of this plan, for she had 
thought of it herself Many of the 
Dame schools of that far off day 
tuught only reading and the scrip- 
tures, but Dame Clover wus deter- 
minced that the Holmburs idren 
should have a more compicte educa- 
tion. 

When the writing was done, the 
children took out their pieces of 


knitting and sewing and set busily to 


work. The Dame walked among 
them with warning and advice. She 
showed Joyce how to turn the heel 


of a stocking; 


she made Alice rip out 





DameClo- 
ver's cottage 
and sat down 


on benches 
placed nuround 
a low table. 
The benches 
had no backs 
to them and 
you leaned for- 
ward over the 
table to de 
your sums, and 
when you 
spelled or read 


from the horn- 
book you stood 
upina straight 
row before the 
Dame's chair. 
There were 
twelve ‘children 
coming to 
school that 
morning. At 
eight Dame 
Cloverraneg 
her bell and 
they took their 
places on the benches. The Dame 
opened a great black Bible and read 
them a chapter from Chronicles. The 
children did not know what the 
queer names meant, but they listened 
attentively, though they liked it bet- 
ter when the Dame read about David 
or Daniel. 
After that the Dame read a line of 
a Psalm, and the children sang it, 
then she read another line and they 
sang that, and so through the Psalm. 
The opening exercises were long, 
but the children thought the Dame 
a very wise person to be able to read 
so much. And indeed she was the 
wisest person in Holmhurst, except 
the minister and doctor. 


“We shall now read from the horn- 
book,” said 
the D am e. 








Tan Pillow, Design in Soft Blues, Pinks and Greens 


The children 
marched up to 
the table and 
she took it up. 
You wouldn't 
have thought it 
a book at all. 
It was a flat 
piece of wood, 
with a page of 
printing pasted 
on each side, 
and over that 
were fitted two 
transpar- 


ent pieces of 
horn. It looked 
like a paddle 
with a handle. 


T h e children 
held it by the 
handle and 
read through 
the horn, which 
protected t he 
precious 


printed page 
from their 
fingers. Little 


Joyce took the 
hornbook first. 





Pillow with Monogram to Be Embroidered 


scme stitches and make them smaller; 


she showed Ann how to baste her 
hem evenly; she sent little Dick to 
wash his hands lest he should soil 
his knitting, for even the little boys 
at the Dame School had their pieces 
of knitting. 

When school was over the children 
rushed out with shouts and laughter 
They were as glad as the boys 
and girls of today have time for 
play. 

Yet nearly all of them were glad 
to goto school. Joyce's grandmother 
had said so much to her about the 
advantage of knowing one's letters, 


and reading that Joy 
very great thing indeed 
early one morning to le 


thought it a 
Joyce came 


irn how to 


finish the toe of her stockings. They 
were for grandmother, and they were 
to be a surprise, so she was anxious 
to get them done. She was left alone 
for a few minutes in the room while 
the Dame went into her bedroom 
After that the bell was rung. and 
school began. But what a dreadful 


thing happened that day When the 
Dame opened the corner cupboard she 
found that one of the cakes was gone 


“Joyce, you were here alone, did 
you take it?” asked the Dame. 
“No ma’am,” said Joyce, her heart 


beginning to beat very fast 

“Did you see any other child go to 
the cupboard?” 

“No ma’‘am,”’ 
lower tone. 

“Has any other 
cake? It would be better to speak 
the truth now, for it will be sure to 
cceme out, and it will be a shame to 
let Joyce bear the blame wrongly.”’ 

No one said a word. 

“Then Joyce, I must think you 
guilty,”’ said the Dame in a very stern 
voice. “You may go up and sit on 
the stool.” 

Poor Joyce felt that she could never 
walk to the front of the room, and 
then she had to climb on the high 
stool and sit there before all the 
children. It seemed a verv cruel 


said Joyce in a still 


child taken the 


17 


punishment, but the Dame thought 
she was lenient. Many teachers of 
that day carried a rod all the time 
and used it upon the slightest occa- 
sion. Joyce sat on the stool while 
the other children ate their cakes and 


did their sums and their knitting 
Then when they were gone she lis- 
tened to a long talk on the wicked- 
ness of yielding to temptation and 
lying. If Joyce could have felt any 
worse the punishment that was de- 
creed would have been an added 
pang. 


Two days later all the children were 
roing up to the great manor house. 
Lady Eleanor had invited them and 
there was to be a picnic lunch in the 
park, and they were to sing for her. 
The children knew other pleasant 
things would happen, fer the last time 
they had gone had given prizes 
for all who had done well in school 
and it turned out that every child 
had won a prize for something And 
Joyce was to miss this fine time. 
But it was not that that had made 
her cry until her eyes would hardly 
open at all, nor was it entirely the 
shame of the high stool. But she 
had remembered that there had been 
another child in the room while she 
busy with her knitting near the 
window 

Alice hod come in while the Dame 
was absent She had passed close to 
the cupboard, but Joyce had been teo 
busy to stop and see what she was 
doing Now it seemed as if it must 
have been Alice that had vielded to 
temptation (for the Dame's cakes 
were. very good, and a child always 
wished for more of them). You 
could open the cupboard by just 
turning a wooden button, for the 
Dame expected her children to be 
honest But Joyce wept to think 
that Alice, her dearest friend, could 
let her suffer for a fault not her own. 

Alice was waiting for her when she 
came out. 

“Dear Joyce,” she said, putting 
arms about her, “I don't betieve 
did it. And I've saved half of 
cake for you.”’ 

“IT don't want any cake,” said Joyce. 

Alice put the cake back in her 
pocket regretfully and held Joyce's 
hand until they came to the turn in 
the path where they parted, 

{Concluded Next Week.] 


A Smile or Two 


The Bishop of London was to per- 


she 


was 


her 
you 
mi) 





form the ceremony at a very smart 
wedding. As usual a great crowd of 
people stood about the doors and 
lined up on each side of the strip of 
red carpet. Magnificent carriages and 
motor cars rolled up and disgorged 
the splendidly dressed guests, but at 


the end of a long. string of fine 
equipages came a deplorable, ram- 
shackle old four-wheeler. It drew up 
zloomily opposite the strip of red 
carpet. 

A couple of 
the cabby. 


policemen dashed at 


“Here, hi!’ they shouted. “You 
can’t stop here! The Bishop's just 
coming!” 


The old cabman regarded them with 
a scornful eye. 
“Keep yer ‘air on’ I've got the hold 


buffer inside!" 

And the Bishop opened the door 
and stepped ut 

Enforced Goodness 

Ethel used to play a good deal in 
Sunday school, but one day she had 
been so good that the teacher said 
in praise: 

“Ethel, my dear, you have been a 
very good girl today 

“Yeth'’m,” responded Ethel, “7 


touldn’t help it { dot a ‘tiff neck.* 


Where They Were Alike 


A doctor who had a custom of cul- 
tivating the lawn and walk in front 
of his home every spring engaged 
O’Brien to do the job. He went away 
for three days and when he returned 
found O'Brien waiting for his money. 
The doctor was not satisfied with his 
work and said O'Brien, the walk is 
covered with gravel and dirt, and in 
my estimation it's a bad job.” 

O’Brien looked at him in surprise 


for a moment and replied: “Shure, 
Doc, there’s many a bad job of yours 
covered with gravel and dirt.” 


The Real Reason 

James started his third helping of 
pudding with delight. 

“Once upon a time, James,” ad- 
monished his mother, “there was a 
little boy who ate too much pudding, 
and he burst!” 

James considered. “There ain't 
such a thing as too much pudding,” 
he decided. 


‘There must be,” contended ais 
mother, else why did the little boy 
burst?” 

James passed his plate for the 


fourth, saying: “Not enough boy.” 





Flower Garden Solution — Aster, 
peony, pink lily, iris, canna, carna- 
tion, pansy, coleus, larkspur, oxalis, 
poppies, snapdragon, sweet William, 
verbena, sweet pea, balsam, lupine, 
salvia, clematis, syringa, marigold, 
alvssum. cactus. 














A Guest by Necessity—XV 


so far 


helpless, 
but was 
her. The 
set, and I 
simpleton. 

on her 
hurry me 


NOW was not only 
as I was concerned, 
equally unable to help 
trap had been easily 
had walked into it like a 
Vinton probably counted 
gestures at the window to 
headlong into captivity 
“It’s unpleasant to submit you to 
the indignity of a search, Mansfield.’ 
said Vinton “Suppose 
by just handing 
have in your pockets 
To refuse meant the alternative 
either he or Purvis “‘friskins me, 
use a police phrase, so I obeyed 
One of the first things I handed 
to him was the will Rufus Jen- 
nings, along with some. papers of 
my own that happened to .be in the 
same pocket. He received the will 
with a smile, and examined it cas- 
ually to see if it were intact. 
“IT knew it would be here some 
time today,’’ he observed pleasantly 
My keys, a pocket-knife, and some 
money he refused to accept, indicat- 
ing with a gesture of deprecation 
that this was not a vulgar robbery; 
but he took every paper that I had. 
‘Why have you made Miss Donald- 


me everytn 


of 


son a prisoner?’’ I demanded, sud- 
denly remembering the girl in the 
upper room. 


“Don’t say prisoner,” he answered 
genially. ‘‘We don’t like that term. 
Miss Donaldson is in her own hous¢ 
She is, at present, in the study.” 

“Yes; locked in!” 

Vinton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“That’s just a detail,” he said. “For 


the present it did not seem wise t»® 
have you and Miss Donaidson meet. 
Your acquaintance seems to have 
progressed so rapidly that a_ little 
ime for reflection will probably be 
eneficial to both of you. Besides, 
within the last few hours, Miss 
Donaldson has developed certain 


symptoms of independence which it 
appears desirable to discourage. I 
feel sure that they will soon disap- 
pear.” 

He spoke very quietly, but the cold 
menace in his voice was unmistak- 
able 

“May I ask how 
a prisoner?’ I asked. 

“Guest,” he corrected. “Not pris- 
oner. Purvis was for making you 
a sure enough prisoner, by tying you 


long I am to be 
“And why?” 


in a chair, but I would not hear of 
it. That is a vulgarity unnecessarv 
between gentlemen. I despise the 


employment of force, except in cases 
last ‘resort. I am sure you wi!l 
not put us to the necessity of it.’ 

I knew that I was as much a 
prisoner as if I wad been shackled 
and locked behind bars, and for the 
present there was nothing to do but 
accept the situation. 

“But I will not give you a parole,” 
I said aloud. 

“Oh, I should not expect you to,” 
he put in, smiling. ‘That would be 
asking to much. I shall simply rely 
on the fact that you will see the wis- 
dom of remaining with us without 
protest for so long a period as we 
need you.” 

“Well, you have the will again,” I 
answered gloomily. ‘“‘What more can 
you get from me?” 

“There’s the compass,” he 
minded me. 

“Never!” I said, shaking my head. 
“T wouldn’t even sell to you.” 

“We don’t have to buy now,” he 
replied. “We shall simply take.”’ 

For several moments there had 
been sounds in the lower hall, as if 
heavy objects were being dragged 
about. Sometimes I heard a noise 
of hammering and a_ splitting of 
wood, This I instantly connected 
with the mysterious packing cases 
that had arrived during the night be- 
“ore. Vinton observed my listening 
attitude and said: 

“That’s only Lazare. He’s an in- 
Custrious chap. Now, about the com- 
pass, Mansfield. I may as well tell 
you right here that we’ve heard ex- 
ellent reports of it. We have great 
iopes of it, and I am sure they will 
not be disappointed. Where is it?” 

“That's a useless question,” I 
said. “Of course I will not tell you.” 

Purvis’s hand moved toward his 
hip, but Vinton checked him with a 
xesture. 

“We're not so crude as that, Pur- 
vis,” he protested. “I am sure we 
shall learn what we want to know 
without going to any such extreme.” 

Purvis subsided with a grunt, and 
Vinton turned to the papers he had 
taken from me, which were now lying 
om the table. He examined a number 
of letters methodically, and then 
took up my wallet and began an in- 
spection of its contents. In one com- 


of 


re- 


The Flying Courtship 


An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 
By E. J. Rath 








partment ound a folded slip of fleld’’—turning to me—‘“that Lazare 
paper n¢ he opened it and read is a man of excellent accomplish- 
t he smile Then he held it up for ments. In some things he has quali- 
e to e€ Z warehouse ties that approach genius. Fou 
eceif instance he is a most wonderful pen- 
I se have a box on Man. He may not be able to speak 
storage n Washington he re- our language without little of the 
marke t ht not be difficult to accent that belongs to his own, but 
guess its contents let me assure you that he can write 
I t «¢ é ne ditt t o get the it without the shadow of an accent.” 
box I .ans' Even before he proceeded I got an 
Vint I . s s d con- inkling of what was in his mind. 
nue I ( Y et. One “We must have a written order to 
or tw c otne I seemed obtain a certain box deposited in a 
‘ ere nt set them warehouse, Vinton proceeded “Mr 
sicte f furt! é mination Mansfield does not feel inclined to 
I ritten « ourse, write such an order, so we must do 
obtain ¢ nurmured, as the best we can. Fortunately, he hes 
talking to himself supplied us with his signature.’ 
Exa I sai smile Vinton took up from the table a 
Whi ou ¥ nt vrite, I sup- check which he had found in my 
pos¢ wallet. I had filled it out and signed 
I ertainly will not it several days before, intending tv 
I don’t know that I t me you,’ to cash it myself; but had not 
he went or Sti we } e to see needed the money, and had neglected 
what we n ad As Lazare to to destroy it. I was chagrined and 
ome pstair Pur dismayed when I saw it in Vinton’s 
. ’ hands, 
Lazarre’s Entrance “You might start practicing the 
Purvis left the roc to return a Signature, Lazare, while I get the 
ent ‘ f« we I small, order ready. I'll be gone only a 
ry -lo¢ whe dark fea- Moment or _ two Meantime Mr 
ure pré eigner. Purvis will act as your host, Mr 
He ooke S } when he Marsfield.”’ 
spoke |} etra trace of inton left the library and went 
Germar upstairs. I could hear him unlock 
It PF en‘] o had been the door of the stud}, where Mary 
engaget wit! the packing cases was a prisoner, and then close KI 
down stair for his oat and est after him. A moment later the faint 
were removed and his shirt-sleeves sound of a typewriter explained why 
were rolled up to the elbows He he had gone to the study 
held a monkey-wren one hand Purvis, not so confident of me as 
This newcomer stared at me for a Vinton, drew his bog revolver the mo- 
few seconds ir rar iriosity and ment the latter left the room and 
then turned in¢ ring nton placed it upon his knee, after giving 
“This is Mr Mansfield, Lazare me a significant look I could not 
said Vinton He has come to pay help smiling at the man’s precau- 
us a little visit tion 
Lazare smiled ntil his white, Meanwhile, Lazare was studying 
even teeth glistened, and gave me a the check with a professional air. 
friendly nod Then he seated himself at the library 
Ww ve just learned where is table, selected a stub pen with care, 
ompass is, added Vinton. and reached for a sheet of paper. 
The little man’s eyes sparkled, and Now, he laid the check before him, 
he smiled again and made me a bow. studied my signature again, and be- 
“We shall need your help for a gan to write I watched him 
few minutes,’ continued Vinton, curiously, but not until he had heen 
“but I will not keep you from your at work for half a minute did I 
work any longer than is necessary. notice that he had so placed the 
I should explain, perhaps Mans- check that the signature upon it was, 























“Gp To Nature’s God” 


Elizabeth Burgess Wughes 





lr IS JUNE! And I am in the country. Doesn’t that 
call up a picture exquisite enough for a master’s can- 
vas—wide fields white with daisies or richly under 
cultivation? And oh, the sky—the sky! It is. bluer 
than a turquoise, spreading like a silent big benedic- 
tion over the busy, singing world of men. Shouldn't 
we be happy, my friends? Oh, yes, I know—we each have our 











little persor griefs and anxietizs and even agonies. We feel, 
perhaps, as if the sunshine mocks us. God seems very far away, 
in spite of his sunshine. But wait. Come out into that same 


sunshine, under the shadow of this great tree. Look—is not the 
world beautiful? And He made it! If He can guide nature 
} along such perfect paths, can He not guide you and me, too? { 
“Nothing matters very much, but everything matters a little.” It 

will all be over so soon—the joy and the hope and the grief and 
the tears—that it scarcely seems worth while to blot out a day 
like this with the shallow human tears of our own shortsighted- 
ness. It will all come right! 


And you, tired housewife in the old farm kitchen, going your j 
weary round through the drudging days, won’t you stop for one 
instant to “lift your eyes to God’s eternal blue?” You are doing 
the work that must be done, and in your own humble way you 
are as truly heroine as if you were nursing the wounded, under 
fire on some great battlefield. You haven’t much glory, and few 
regard you as such, it’s true, but keep the uplift in your own soul, 
and value what must be done as part of God’s plan. But don’t 
get the habit of looking down always into your pots and pans. 
Don’t only the mud tracked in on wet days. Look up and 
out—and let the beauty of June—even its days of wet, gray rain 
—sink through the dull round of duties into your very soul. The 
spirit may be drenched with sunshine though the body be only a 
treadmill. Hard? Yes—all real courage is hard in its demands. 
But it pays. It’s well worth while. If you can wake and listen 
to the song outside your window before the long day’s toil begins, 
you will have heard, in a way, the voice of the Almighty breath- 
ing good cheer. We look through nature up to Nature’s God. 
You may be bound to the treadmill—but the. great. out-of-doors 
belongs to you. The sun shines and the birds call and flowers 
bloom. If only for an instant, draw each day into your soul thé 
inspiration of it all. And don’t grow narrow in your spiritual 
vision. Look up at the stars—take their lesson to your heart. 
They are always tranquil. And forget the mud of the highway. 


“Two men looked out from prison bars— 
The one saw mud, the other stars!” 
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Let us look upward to the stars! And be happy—because it’s June! 
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to him, upside down, and that he 
was writing from right to left. 

My amazement at this unusual 
performance’ must have attracted his 
attention, for presently he looked up 
and smiled 

“Peculiar, you think?” he said. “It 
is the proper way Why I know not; 
but it 1s the best way, and easier. 
rhe mind is not distracted by trying 
to make one letter look like another 
The letters you do not notice in this 
way. It is just like copying a 
drawing. See!” cet 

He held up the sheet of paper, and 
I could not repress an ext lamation. 
Half a dozen times he had written 
“Daniel Mansfield, the last two sig- 
natures being so startlingly like my 


own that I could not have sworn they 


were not genuine, save for the fact 
I had actually seen them written by 
another hand. ; 
“Some time you will try it,” said 
Lazare. “It is an excellent way. 
truly.” . 
, Purvis was looking at the per- 
formance with as much §- astonish- 
ment as I, and I heard him mutter 
an expletive under his breath. Then 


the door of the study upstairs opened 
and closed again, and I heard the key 


turn in the lock. When Vinton came 
into the library he held a sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

“Miss Donaldson sends her compli- 
ments to you,” he said to me, with 
the satirical look I had seen in his 
face before. 

Then he went over to the table to 
inspect Lazare’s work, and nodded 
his satisfaction, after comparing the 
check with the forgeries. 

“Go ahead!” he said, laying the 
typewritten sheet before Lazare. 

A Long Wait 

The little man placed the check 
upon it, upside down as before, and 
proceeded to write my name with 
an ease and certainly that were as- 
tonishing. When Vinton viewed the 
result he was clearly satisfied, for 
he complimented Lazare upon the 
excellence of his work. 

“Even you could not deny it,” he 
said, holding the paper up for me to 
see. It was a brief, typewritten or- 
der upon the warehouse to deliver to 
the bearer the box deposited in my 
name, and the signature at the bot- 


tom of it was perfect. 
have to take this,” 
folding the paper. 
get back to his 
Mr Mansfield.” 
Purvis took the 


“Purvis, you’ll 
added Vinton, 
“Lazare wants to 
work. I'll entertain 


paper with a nod, 
put it into his pocket, picked up his 
hat and coat from a chair, and left 
the house. Lazare went downstairs 
again, taking his monkey wrench 
with him, and a moment later I 
could hear him at work again. 


There were moments when he ap- 
parently gave me not the slightest at- 
tention, frequently turning his back 
upon me as he moved about the 
room; yet I knew that he was con- 
stantly watchful. The man seemed 
to possess some sixth sense, Once 
or twice I made a movement when 
his head was averted, just to test 
him; he always turned about im- 
mediately, not in a startled way, but 
quickly, nevertheless There was 
something feline in the ease of his 
movements. 

More than once, when he was close 
to me, I could have grappled with 
him before he could have reached 
the gun in his pocket, but I had 
sense enough not to attempt it. In 
the first place, I was satisfied that 
physically I was no match for the 
man; and then, even if I had been, 
there was Lazare downstairs, who 
would instantly respond to a cry or 
to the noise of a scuffle. Nothing 
was to be gained by an attack, unless 


I could strike swiftly to win, and the 
opportunity for that had not yet pre- 
sented itself. 

It was about noon 
the house and the 
dragged wearily enough. Vintor 
never left the library. Fron time t9 
time he talked commonplaces, but 
did not find me in a very communi- 
cative mood. My thoughts were 
fully occupied with my own. posi- 
tion, with what they intended to do 
with me, and with Mary, held as a 
prisoner in the room _ upstairs. 

Vinton did not speak of her again 
until I brought her into the conversa- 
tion. The fact was forcibly im- 
pressed on my mind that I had done 
Mary Donaldson more harm than 
good by the manner in which I had 
played my part. I had not _ only 
failed to restore her uncle’s will to 
her, but I had revealed to Vinton the 
fact that she had accepted me as 4n 
ally against him. 

[To Be Continued.) 
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The 


Week End Hampers 
SUSANNE ROBERTSON 


A summer shower driving an auto 


party seeking shelter to a nearby 
farm, was the unexpected beginning 
ef a profitable home business that 
kept three members of the family 
busy, and for the efforts expendcd 
brought lucrative returns. 

As it was about dinner time when 


the autoists happened in, were 
courteously invited to join the family, 
and without further preparation than 
the placing of ajditional plates, the 
hostess seated her guests to a dinner 
that meeded no apology. 

It was not an elaborate meal but 
the vegetables were fresh from the 
garden, while the cookery showed a 
master hand, and to these hungry 
wayfarers the luxuries of the country 


they 


woman's table caused many compli- 
mentary remarks. It naturally fol- 
lowed they all wanted to go around 
the farm to see the poultry, or- 
chards and gardens. 

As soon as the sky cleared the 
party visited the house gardens, 
which were lad out in attractive 
rows hedged in from the bordering 
paths with masses of bleoming 
dahlias. It was all wonderfully 
sweet and fresh after the rain, and 
the pleasing effect of the blossoms 


ming:ed with the vegetables caused 
enthusiastic admiration. 
The poultry, ducks, pigs and live 
stock generally, showed the same at- 
tentive care regarding their welfare, 
and the charm of the whole place 
breathed purity and orderliness. 


When the party returned to town 
that day it was with a well filled 
hamper and with the promise they 


week. In 
started her 


could call for more 
this way the farm 
“week-end hampers” and withouit 
further advertising than that which 
her customers gave her, she soon had 
to put the enterprise on a_ business 
basis and enlist the assistance of her 


eacn 
wife 


husband and daughter. 
Her clever idea was in what she 
termed “suggestions.”’ It was a list 


placed in the top of each hamper or 


basket of what she would have for 
the coming week. Each week she 
would try to have some little spe- 
cialty for the week-end or Sunday 
evening tea, such as certain vege- 
tables for a salad combination, 
pressed chicken, cottage cheese, 
jellies, jam or cake. Her staples of 


milk, cream, buttermilk, butter, eggs, 
etc, were known, also the vegetables, 
according to season. As a new vege- 
table matured it ws listed under 
“suggestions,” keeping her customers 
fully informed. - 
Each Monday her customers mailed 
her their wants for that week-end, 
so there was no guesswork om her 
part as to how much she would have 
to prepare, the hampers to be called 
for or delivered by parcel pest. 
The style of hamper most easily 
market bas- 


Mannged was a common 
ket with a hinged drop lid. In filling 
it she wrapped each article when 


possi>le in wax or butter paper (not 
paraffin as so commonly used) and 
on top of all placed a slip of “sug- 
gestions” for the following week-end. 
Fer instance, ome read: 
“Suggestions” 
Freshly Plucked Spring Frys. 
Cottage Cheese with Pimento. 
Salad Dressing. pint jars or quart. 
Green Corn, Cauliflower. — 
New Strawberry Jam, pint jars. 


Angel Food Cake. 
“Summer Apple” Pies. 
“Cut Flowers” 


False Dragon Head (soft pink). 
Larkspurs (beautiful blue). 


Feverfew (white). 
Sweet Lavender. 
The prices were listed with each 


article and based on the highest mar- 
ket quotations in town, with a cer- 
tain percentage added to cover her 
labor. She net only was paid well 
for her time but saved the middle- 
man’s profit by disposing of her 
Produce and poultry direct to con- 
Sumers. Her cut flowers were also in 
Popular demand, as they were the 
old-fashioned hardy kind like grand- 
mothers used to have. 


Many orders for specialties for the 
auto picnic hampers were sent in, 
Such as deviled eggs, fried chicken, 
Cake, or items taken from her lists. 
She used the best of material and‘ 
did not cheapen an article by any 
Careless method. 
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In season she dressed _ spring 
guineas, young duck, green goose 
or turkey, and during the holidays 
her orders for “dressed sucking p g. 
stuffed and ready to roast” far ex- 
ceeded her supply. Her poultry was 
all carefuliy dressed with wings 
tucked under and legs fastened down, 
giving an attractive, plump appea-- 
ance. As long as the garden supplied 
garnishines she would tuck in sprigs 
of parsley, sweet herbs, green p-=p- 
pers or a savory bunch of soup vege- 
tables. It was all these little thought- 
ful additions that gave a motherly 
touch to the whole basket, and the 
recipient invariably felt as if “mother 
had sent it from home.”” It was the 
personal interest taken in her cus- 
tomers that gave her business such 
popularity, and the drive to the farm 
after the hampers was always en- 
joyed by the autoists. 





Twenty Years of Experience 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


“How have you made such a suc-" 


cess in keeping summer boarders? 
is a question that I am very fre- 
quently asked; and as the question 
of adding to one’s yearly income in 
this substantial manner will probably 
interest other housewives, living in 
country districts, the following sug- 
gestions are given: 

To begin at the very beginning, a 
woman starting in on an enterprise 
of this nature must make up her 
mind that, as the money is generally 


earned in a period not extending 
over eight weeks, during that time 
she must put her very best efforts 
into the extra work entailed; and 
not take the position of some, who 
mentally say to themselves: “We 
are quite as good as any summer 


boarders are. If they wish to come 
and board with us they must take us 


as they find us.’ A woman whe 
starts out in this spirit will soon be 
left to wonder why it is that no one 


comes to her a second seuson, 

A house pleasantly situated has, of 
course, a decided advantage. It need 
not have a pretentious landscape in 


full view, but it must have pleasant 
surroundings. Put the chickens as 
far from the sleeping rooms as 
Possible, so that the guests will not 
be disturbed by the crowing and 
clucking of the fowls in the early 
morning, amd have everything out 


of doors as neat and trim as you can. 

A large porch is almost a necessity, 
with a generous supply of comfortable 
chairs and a hammock. Pe sure that 
all outer doors and windows are 
provided with good screens. This 
may seem like an extravagance to 
those who have hitherto gotten 
along without them; but summer 
bearders have a careless way of 
leaving doors and windows open, and 
it will save much friction and extra 
work if this is attended to. 


The dining room should be the 
coolest and shadiest room in the 
house, and if you cannot have small 


tables be sure that the one used is 
large enough to seat every guest with- 


out crowding. Lay in a _ sufficient 
stock of tablecloths and napkins to 
satisfy the most exacting. They need 


not be of the finest quality, but have 
plenty and change them often. Have 
pretty dishes, too, for they are cheap 
nowadays; while as to the flat silver- 
ware, set aside all that are worn and 
tarnished and get new, bright ones. 
They will add materially to the 
attractiveness of the table and will be 
very easy to keep im good condition 
all summer. 

See that each bed is provided with 
a comfortable spring and maftfress. 
For bed coverings do not use quilts, 
but blankets cut in halves, which may 
be easily washed as the boarders 
come and go. Provide the windows 
of the sleeping rooms with dark 
shades for keeping out the early 
morning sun and the noonday glare, 
and see that the washstands are pro- 
vided with plenty of clean towels and 
that the toilet accessories are kept in 
a state of immaculate cleanliness. 

As to the food question, and a “good 
table’ goes very far in making your 
house popular, the housekeeper should 
see that there is plenty of good, pure 
drinking water of an agreeable cold- 
ness, milk and cream in abundance. 
fresh eggs, chickens, butter and 
home-grown vegetables and fruit in 


season. If these are all they should 
be, and there is good homemade 
bread delici tea and coffee, 


nearly everyone will make allowance 


if the meat is not quite up to the 

quality served im the city markets 
If the housewife is fortumate 

enough to have a supply of guinea 


hens and ducks, as well as chickens, 
they can be served in a variety of 
appetizing ways. 

Country housewives are too apt to 
load their tables with edibles of a 
kind only too likely to give dyspepsia. 
This is wrong, and an ideal meal for 
a sultry summer morning would be 


fresh berries with cream, a cereal 
(one of the lighter varieties), good 
bread and butter, fresh eggs (pre- 
pared in some attractive form}, and 


fragrant coffee. 

For dinner there might be a cream 
soup, served three or four times a 
week, meat with two fresh vegetables 
besides potatoes, a simple cooling 
dessert and iced tea or coffee. On 
the days when soup is not served, a 
crisp, cold salad, accompanied by 
different varieties of cheese, should 
be served immediately after the meat 
course. 

Supper is likely to be the most un- 
palatable meal of the day, for nearly 
all summer guests like something hot 
at night and most country housewives 


do not think this necessary Yet a 
cold supper of the usual sort of a 
half dozen kinds of food is really 


more trouble to prepare than a meal 
of scrambled eggs with tomatoes, 
chipped beef in cream gravy. or even 
a nicely browned hash with potatoes. 


Something of this nature, with fruit, 
gingerbread (fresh from the oven), 
and cold, rich milk I have found is 


what the average guest longs for. 
If a number of boarders are to be 


taken, the housekeeper must have 
help in the kitchen. This is economy, 
and if she cannot get a strong girl to 
do the heavy work she can probably 
get a boy, who will do quite as well 
or even better. 

Having secured your guests, by 


advertising or otherwise, try to make 
them contented and happy) temem - 
ber that they are there for their 
pleasure and not for yours, so try and 
adapt yourself to them rather than 
demand that they should adapt them- 


selves to you. 
Perhaps more depends on _ the 
cheerful, ungrudging spirit in which 


courteous little acts are done for the 
guests than anything else. Although 
it is true that they have no right to 
“extras” for which they do not pay, 
still, if you can make their stay with 
you pleasant and enjoyable, they will 
probably come to you year after year 
and be your very best advertisement, 
while if the reverse is the case they 
will certainly try somewhere else. 





A Parcel Post Shower 


Cc, WILDMAN 

Cupid has many understudies, and 
his favorite has always been the 
postman. Without the help of the 
man in gray uniform, looking nothing 
like the god of love in attire, or lack 
of it, many a love affair would never 
have reached a happy denouement 
The postman has always been Cupid's 
right-hand man. To him he intrusts 
his most sacred missives, and surely 
a man who can be trusted to carry a 
proposal of marriage to its destina- 
tion can be trusted with the delivery 
of an engagement shower. 

Let all the friends of the bride-elect 
agree that on a certain day at a cer- 
tain hour they will assemble their 
gifts of hose and handkerchiefs, of 
pie pans and linen, in the postoffice, 
every gift to be wrapped in a fancy- 
looking package, tied with white 
ribbons, and with cupids and hearts 
pasted in such conspicuous fashion 
that the postman will not for a 
moment forget the importance of his 
mission, nor the value of his load. 

Of course it must be a surprise. 
No one will be there to see, but her 
pleasure will be none the less great 
when she meets the mail man and is 
handed bundle after bundle, all 
directed in her name. 

She will have al] the thrills of cut- 


ting cords and wondering what it 
can be, and wa.ao sent it, and this 
experience will be repeated with 


every package. She will be alone in 
her happiness, a joy denied every girl 
after the ring is put on her finger, 
and if the smile that comes to her 
lips, or perhaps a tear to her eye be- 
cause she is happy enough to ery over 
so many proofs of friendship, is un- 
Seen, it will have a greater signifi- 
cance than the smile that flits from 
Susan to Louise, and from Mary to 
Jane, so quickly it doesn’t seem to 
have time to light anywhere. She 
will remember who gave which, and 
the memory will sink deeper in her 
heart than if the gifts were thrust 
into her arms simultaneously by so 
many laughing, noisy friends, all 
screaming at once. 

It will be a remembrance without 
any projection of the self of the donor 
into the gift, and if these higher 
merits do not weigh in the promiscu- 
ous assembling of tokens of good will 
for a bride-elect, it has the merit, 
previously stated, of being something 
new. 





A thousand words leave not the 
same deep print as does a single deed. 
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has the cal]/_—-——— 


The standby of the thirsty— 
= the delight of the hot and tired 
= the treat for the multitude. 
= Delicious and Refreshing 


= Demand the genuine by full mame— 
nicknames encourage subst.tution. 








Delivered 2. FREE 


on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL 


SEND NO MONEY tos ectsseeer Sr.corms 
1915 iog of “* 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wilt 
astonish you, Also particulars of our great new offer 
to del Bicycle on ene month’s tree 
" ney taking orders for bicy- 
clem, tires, lamps, sumdries, etc., from our bi; 
enme... ‘etree. it teins * b offers®™ 
for re ng your old Dicycie!ike new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle information. Bend for it, 


direct to you. Noone 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you, No one cise 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sum 


MEAD GYELE G0, Dopiw-76 GMIUASO, HL 
















— oo_, wear 
12 mouths or replaced free. 
success. H.W. Price sold 
60 boxesini2 hours. Mrs. 
Fields 109 pairs on one . 
street. G. W. Noble Not for sale ia 
= stores. A hosiery 
Soid only ayy y _ 
agente.” ory still ; 





THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
246 Oak St. Dayton, Ohie 








From IMPORTER 
to CONSUMER 


at wholesale price (26c 2 


COFFE ) 


lb.) by parcel post 
paid. We will send 5 Ibs. of our Colombian Blend 
Coffee for three days trial. You may try 1-2 Ib 
and return balance at our expense if not entirely 
satisfactory. Otherwise remit $1.30 for the 5 Ibs 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE IMPORTING co. 
Dept. D, 97-99 Water St.. N. Y. 











Advice 
- Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, ® C 


3 Send Sketch or Mode! for 
Search. and 








Mention A A When You Write 






























































“QUEEN” 


s6¢QyUEEN” is the cut- 
est little Shetland 
Pony we ever gave away. 
The Pony Editor who has 
already selected over 300 
prize Ponies picked her 
out of a choice of several 
hundred ponies. “Queen” 
with her beautiful brown 
silky coat looks just as 
pretty as a picture. No- 
tice how she holds her 
head like the little queen 
she is. And she is just as 
good as she is pretty. 
“Queen” is about 42 in- 
ehes high and weighs 
around 300 pounds Hit- 
ched to her nobby pon 
buggy which we give wit 
her she steps mght into 
the breast collar with her 
wide Sheltie chest and will 
ul vou and all your boy 
and girl friends that can 
pile in up hill and down 
ust about as fast as most 
ig horses. Then if when | 
you get her you want & | 
tak» a canter across the | 
fields and through the 
woces, just slip on her 
beautiful Indian Horse 
hair bridle and tighten up 
the dandy saddle (which 
we send too) and off you 
go to walk, trot or canter 
for the jolliest sort of a | 
horseback ride. ‘“‘Queen’”’ 
and her elegant outfit can 
be yoursif you are willing . 
to do us afavor. Send us “Sen : ; 
your name today and we " @iai 
will tell you just how to . ts 
get her. Don't delay but 








us your name at once. 





send you ‘‘Queen”’ and her dandy outfit. 


¥ 
% 


WE HAV] 
bes "os ££ fe 
¢ ° yor A i Mm A » ¥ : mS 
‘Bubs,”’ a Allen, Essex Co., 


er,’? Kenneth Hamaher, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 


Each Contestant A Prize Win > 

All contestants will surely get a prize of their own choosing from a list which 
which we will send them. Besides the Pony Outfit and Twenty-five grand prizes 
we shall offer Gold Watches, Base Bai: Outtits, Gold Bracelete, Fishing Uuttits, 
Fountain Pens, Hand Bags, Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and dozens ot other 
desirable prizes. If you become an enrolled contestant in this Pony Contest 
ou can’t Toone. But don’t let anyone persuade you that you can't win “Queen” 

ause you have the same chance as any other child. 


Send Your Name Today 


Our Ponies are given away so quickly that you will stand a better chance to 
get this one if you sit right down and write us a letter or a postal ecard or send 
the coupon oe filled out with your name and address (either wag will be 
all right). @ work we require you to do to become a contestant for “Queen” 
is something that any boy or girl who could drive a pony can du and any child 
who b ao tant will win & fine prize, eves if he {als to win “Queen ’ 
yoo is the best prize of all. We shall write you promptly just as soon as we 

rom you. 





fone THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, 3 Pitt Nine 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


S soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead to get ‘‘Queen”’ for your own. 
A over the country because it gives Shetland Ponies to boys and girls and you can have one of these ponies as well as any other child. 
Don’t let anyone persuade you that you cannot get beautiful little ‘‘Queen’’ and her outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is 
different from others. The fact that we have already given 312 ponies to 312 boys and girls all over the United States, from the state of {fs 
Vermont to the state of California, many going over 1800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away. 
your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, who have been in business over 30 years, is one of the largest pub- 
lishing firms in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to boys and girls to advertise our papers. 
312 boys or. = until they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want us to 


“Buttercup,’’ Charles E. MeBlroy, Jr., Albany Co., N. ¥- *‘Flasher,”’ Clarence R. Morgret, Cambria Co., Pas 
o a’ Se **Lightfoot,’’ Ronnie Butz, Lehigh Co., Pa. 
“Freddy,”’ Jacob Schlott, Queens Co., N. ¥. **Hi,”’ Luther Landis, Dauphin Co., Pa. 

“Bingo,” Alfred Boissier, Nassau Co., N. Y. **Monty,’’ Gretchen Meyer, Pike Co., Pa. 
*Sultan,”’ Donald M. Robinson, Saratoga Co., N. ¥. **Toodies,’’ Durell W. Moyer, Lehigh Co., Pa. 
“Patsy,”” Rena Smith, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. “Fiuffy,’’ Rc bert Decker, Susquehanna Co., Pas 
*“Honey,’’ Mabelle Thomas, Oswego Co., N. Y. **Russ,’’ Wm. H. Edmunds, Luzerne Co., Pa. ‘ 
“Dolly,’’ George Edwin Adams, Cayuga Co., N. Y¥. **Beppo,’”’ Larne C. Wertman, Carbon Co., Pa. “Dainty,’’ Gladys Elwood, Franklin Co., Vt. 
° *“*Cycione,’’ Raymond L. Hild, York Co., Pa. 
“Snuggles,’’ Alberta & Florence Ashdown, Chemung Co., N. Y. **Pert,’’ Georgia Spencer, Warren Co., Pa. 


big surprise that will double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. 
you cannot get ‘‘Queen”’ until you send us your name so sit down and write us at once. 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS 
PONY WITH COMPLETEOUTFIT 


THIS IS “QUEEN” 





} 


plone! 


= % 
®t *- F ~~ 


pony winners did and send | IF YOU WANT TO OWN “QUEEN” 


Seo\ 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 312 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


“Hummer,’’ Arthur Wallace, Burlington Co., Ne Je 
“‘Nipper,’’ Harold Cavanaugh, Warren Co., N. Je 
“Benny,’’ Harold Kiley, Warren Co., N. J. Z 
“Comet,”’ Richard Lippincott, Burlington Co., N. Je 
*“Busy,’’ John H. Albrecht, Camden Co., N. J. 
**Toots,’’ Isabella Whitcraft, Baltimore Co., Md. 
“Flip,’’ Imogene Schwartz, Montgomery Co., Md. 


" THE OUTFIT 








WE pride ourselves on 
the kind of pony out- 
fits we give away with our 
Shetland Ponies. We 
wouldn't want to give 
you such a classy pony 
unless we also send you 
the best kind of an outfit 
to go with her. We send 
just the nicest kind of a 
four wheeled pony buggy, 
one that ‘‘Queen”’ can pull 
easiest and one that you 
and also your father and 
mother can ride in most 
comfortably. The harn: .3 
too sets off “Queen” wo 
best advantage and is a 
real Shetland Pony har- 
ness. And we want to tell 
you about the wonderful 
Indian horse hair riding 
bridle. Don’t believe 
you ever in all your life 
saw such a pretty bridle. 
It is woven especially for 
us by an old cowboy ait 
Deer Lodge, Montana, 
out of beautifully colored 
horse hair, red, blue, yel- 
low, white and black, wov- 
en into remarkable Indian 
designs and mounted with 
colored rosettes and horse 
hair reins ending in a real 
cowboy quirt. You will 
be the first to have one of 
these bridles in your neigh- 
borhood if you send us your 
name and get ‘‘Queen’”’ and 
her whole outfit. We had 
just as soon send this won- 
derful Pony and Outfit to 
you as to any other boy or 
girl but you must send 
your name and address 
right away 80 we can tell 


» 





you all about our easy plan. 





Our wonderful Pony Club is known all 


The postmaster or banker in 





*(Marmalade,’’ Crystal A. Andreas, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 
“Dud,”’ Margaret Genter, Erie Co., N. Y. 








We never heard of one of the 





OTICE we print the names of 30 of our 312 Lucky Pony Winners, which we wouldn’t have done if it were not true that we give away real live Shetland Ponies. J 
We haven’t room to print the names of our whole 312 Lucky Pony Winners, but we will send them to you just as soon as we hear from you. 


: Possibly some of 
‘these 312 Lucky Pony Winners live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony Winners are the 


best 


her whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you receive this, we will send you 1C00 votes for “Queen” and a 


We haven’t room to explain it here but we will tell you as soon as we hear from you. Remember 


eeeeeeceseeses Cut Out and Sign This Ceupen or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today s«sesexecesen 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, 
590 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me pictures of “Queen” and tell me about your Pony Club 


and also tell me how to take care of Shetland Poniege. I have no pony and 
want to belong to the Pony Club and own “Queen.” 


NAME retheniveneiiesinhiiegtniiied 











P. O. a iain 


R. B. Wiccan SEE 





Don’t miss this grand opportunity to get a Shetland Pony. 


Ma a 





WHO WANTS ME? 










THIS COUPO iS GOOD FOR i> FOR 


known children in their locality. However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live, if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get ‘‘Queen”’ she and 
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